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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Personal Sketches of his Own Times ; by Sir 
Joxan Barnineton, Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty in Ireland. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1827. Colburn. 

Tucre are two sorts of auto-biographers ; 

the one sentimental, the other anecdotal ; it 

being the aim of the former to reveal him- 
self, and of the latter to illustrate his times. 

With regard to the sentimental class, there is 

unquestionably no species of egotism more 

perfect than that they practise, but it is at the 
same time so refined, so exquisitely fitted to 
worm a man into our affections, and withal 
such a proof of friendly contidénce in the 
reader, that we never put up another book of 
this kind in our study without thinking we 
have made an addition to our old and most 
favoured associates. In respect to those bio- 
sraphers of themselves, who are in fact only 
admired for their loquacity, and whom we 
forget even while reading their history, we 
have seen very few who cati be considered as 
having done any thing useful, either for lite- 
rature or morality. We have hearda great deal 
about giving an insight into the manners of for- 
merdays,and affording us amusing characteris- 
tics of our great grandfathers, but it is almost 
incredible to see what will go down with peo- 
ple under the covering of this notable pur- 
pose. We verily believe that if all the oc- 
tavos and quartos that have been published 

for the last twenty years were sifted, not a 

hundred pages could be found really illus- 

trative of old English character or manners, 

Nothing surely can be more absurd than the 

idea of recording events, which, while men 

eat and drink, walk, sleep, or grow old, are 
happening every day all over the world, and 

Which it matters not a whit whether they are 

brought about by ministers of state, opera 

singers, or buffoons. It is not what men do 
from the common, however various, principles 
of liuman nature, that we want these illus 
trators: cf former times to describe, but what 
they did, as acted upon by usages and opi- 
nlons, circumstances and events, differing 
from those under our immediate observation, 

When this is done, a real addition is made to 

the most valuable kind of knowledge we pos- 

Sess, and literature is never more essentially 

ee to the purposes of human good. 
€ see the deepest phenomena of our men- 

tal being explained without the trouble of 
metaphysical research, and trace the changes 
pt - ~ effect on society, the flux 

+ age x of mora geod and evil, through 

te clear and distinct channels of individual 

—— | The volumes before us belong to 

atter class of autobiography, possessing 
only eueugh of egotism and good-natured 
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vanity to let us know that Sir Jonah is as 
pleasant and agreeable an old gentleman as 
ever told the history of his own life. It would 
be difficult for us to quarrel with a man who 
writes in such a style, or we should lay a 
heavy charge against him for having sought 
to amuse his readers with anecdotes that 
were neither worthsrecording nor relating ; 
but Sir Jonah has given us some very lute- 
resting details respecting Irish manners dur- 
ing the last century, avd we forgive his being 
occasionally uninteresting, for the sake of 
what he has done in the other parts of the 
work. As we always prefer an author's 
making the first impression for himself, we 
shall leave our companion to commence his 
history in his own words, the first chapter 
being in fact as fruitful in true Irish charac- 
teristics as any in the book :— 


¢{f was born at Knapton, near Abbeyleix, in 
the Queen’s County, at that time the seat of my 
father, but now of Sir George Pigott. Tam the 
third son and fourth child of John Barrington, 
who had himself neither brother nor sister; 
and at the period of. my birth, my immediate 
connections were thus circumstanced. 

‘My family, by ancient pitents, by marri- 
ages, and by inheritance from their ancestors, 
possessed very extensive landed estates in 
Queen’s County, and had almost unlimited in- 
fluence over its population, returuing two mem- 
bers to the Irish Parliament for Ballynakill, 
then a close borough. 

‘Cullenaghbmore, the mansion where my an- 
cestors had resided from the reign of James the 
First, was then occupied by my grandfather, 
Colonel Jonah Barrington. He had adopted 
meas soon as I was born, brought me to Cul- 
lenaghmore, and with him I resided until his 
death. | 

‘That old mansion (the great house as it was 
called) exhibited altogether an uncouth mass, 
warring with every rule of symmetry in archi- 
tecture. The original castle had been demo- 
lished, and its materials converted to a much 
worse purpose: the front of the edifice which 
succeeded it was particularly ungraceful; a 
Saracen’s head (our crest) in coloured brick- 
work being its only ornament, whilst some of 
the rooms inside were wainscoted with brown 
oak, others with red deal, and some not at all 
The walls of the large hall were decked (as is 
customary) with fishing-rods, fire-arms, stags’ 
horns, faxes’ brushes, powder-flasks, shot- 
pouches, nets, and dog-collars ; bere and there 
relieved by the extended skin of a kite or a 
king-fisher, nailed up in the vanity of their de- 
stroyers: that of a mcnstrous eagle, which im- 
pressed itself indelibly on my mind, surmount- 
ed the chimney-piece, accompanied by a card 
announcing the 
“ Alexander Barrington;”—who, not being a 
rich relation, was subsequently entertained in 
the great house two years, as a compliment for 
his present. A large parlour on cach side of 
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the hall, the only embellishments of which 
were some old portraits, and a multiplicity of 
hunting, shooting, and racing prints, with red 
tupe nailed round them by way of frames, com- 
pleted the reception-rooms; and as I was the 
only child in the house, and a most inquisitive 
brut, every different article was explained to 
me. 

‘I remained here till I was nine years old; 
[ had no play-fellows to take off my attention 
from whatever I observed or was taught; and 
so strongly do those early impressions remain 
engraven On my memory, naturally most reten- 
tive, that even at this long distance of time I 
fancy I can see the entire place as it stood 
then, with its old inhabitants moving before 
me:—their faces | most clearly recollect. 

‘ The library was a gloomy closet, and rather 
scantily furnished with every thing but dust 
and cobwebs: there were neither chairs nor ta- 
bles ; but I cannot avoid recollecting many of 
the principal books, because | read suctr of 
them as I could comprehend, or as were amus- 
ing; and looked over all the prints in them a 
hundred times. While trying to copy these 
prints, they made an indelible impression upon 
me; and hence I feel confident of the utility 
of embellishmeuts in any bouk intended for the 
instruction of children. I possessed many of 
the books long after my grandfather's death, 
and have some of them still. I had an insa- 
tiable passion for reading from my carliest days, 
and it bas occupied the greater proportion of 
my later life. Gubiver’s Travels, Robinson 
Crusoe, Fairy Tales, and the History of the 
Bible, all with numerous plates, were my fa- 
vourite authors and constant amusement: [ 
believed every word of them except the fairies, 
and was not entirely sceptical as to those good 
people neither, 

‘I fancy there was then but little variety in 
the libraries of most country gentlemen; and I 
mention asa curiosity, the following volumes, 
several of which, as already stated, I retained 
many years after my grandfather and grand- 
mother died:—The Journals of the House of 
Commons; Clarendoun’s History ; the Spectator 
and Guaydian; Killing no Murder; the Pa- 
triot King; Bailey’s Dictivnary; some of 
Swift's works ; George Falkner’s newspapers ; 
Quintus Curtius.in English; Bishop Burnet ; 
a Treatise on Tar-water, by some bishop; Ro- 
binson Crusoe; Hudibras; History of the 
Bible, in folio; Nelson’s Fasts and Feasts; 
Fairy Tales; the History of Peter Wilkins ; 
Glums and Gouries; somebady’s Justice of 
Peace; and a multiphicity of fartiery, sporting, 
and gardening books, &c. which I lost piece- 
meal, when making room for law -books—prc # 
bably not half so goed, but at least much more 
experimental. 

* Very few mirrors in those days adorned the 
houses of the country gentlemen :—a couple or 
turee shaving-glusses for the gentlemen, and a 
couple of pretty lafge dressing glasses, in black 
frames, for the ladies’ use, composed, | believe, 
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grandfather's, except tubs of spring water, 
which answered for the maid-servants. 

‘A very large and productive, but not neatly 
dressed-up garden, adjoined the house. The 
white-washed stone images; the broad flights 
of steps up and down; the terraces, with the 
round fish-pond,—rivetted my attention, and 
gave an impressive variety to this garden, 
which I shall ever remember, as well as many 
curious incidents which | witnessed therein. 

* At the great house all disputes amongst the 
tenants were then settled,—quarrels reconciled, 
—old debts arbitrated: a kind Irish landlord 
reigned despotic in the ardent affections of the 
tenantry, their pride and pleasure being to obey 
and to support him. 

* But there existed a happy reciprocity of in- 
terests. The landlord of that period protected 
the tenant by his intluence—any wanton injury 
to a tenant being considered as an insult to the 
lord; and if cither of the landlord’s sons were 
grown up, no time was lost by bim iu demand- 
ing satisfaction from any gentleman for mal- 
treating even his father’s blacksmith. 

‘No gentleman of this degree ever distrained 
a tenaut for rent: indeed the parties appeared 
to be quite united and knit together. The 
greatest abhorrence, however, prevailed as to 
tithe proctors, coupled with no great predilec- 
tion fur the clergy whoemployed them. These 
latter ceitainly were, in principle and practice, 
the real country tyrants of that day, and first 
caused the assembling of the White Boys, 

*‘[ have beard it often said that, at the time 
I speak of, every estated gentleman in the 
Queen's County was Aonoured by the gout. I 
have since considered that its extraordinary 


_prevalence was not difficult to be accounted 


for, by the disproportionate quantity of acid 
contained in their seductive beverage, called 
rum-shrub—which was then universally drunk 
an quantities nearly incredible, generally fiom 
Supper-time till morning, by all country gen- 
tlemen, as they said, to keep down their claret. 

‘My grandfather could not refrain, and, 
therefore, be suttered well: —he piqued himself 
on procuring, through the interest of Batty 
Lodge, (a follower ot the family who had mar- 
ried a Dublin grocer’s widow,) the very first 
importation of oranges and lemons to the [rish 
capital every season. Horse-loads of these, 
packed in boxes, were immediately sent to the 
great house of Cullenaglimore; and no sooner 
did they arrive, than the good news of fresh 

Siuit was communicated to the colonel’s neigh- 
bouring friends, accompanied by the usual in- 
Vitation. 

‘ Night after night the revel afforded uninter- 
rupted pleasure to the joyous gentry: the festi- 
vity being subsequently renewed at some other 
mansion, till the gout thought proper to put the 
whole party hors de combat ; having the satis- 
faction of making cripples for a few months 
such as he did not kill. 

‘Whilst the convivials bellowed with only 
toe or finger agonies, it was a mere bagatelle ; 
but when Mr. Gout marched up the country, 
and invaded the head or the stomach, it was 
then called no joke; and Drogheda usque- 
baugh, the hottest-distilled drinkable liquor 
ever invented, was applied to for aid, and ge- 
nerally drove the torisentor in a few minutes 
to his former quarters. It was, indeed, counted 
a specitic; and I allude to it the more particu- 
larly, as my poor grandfather was finished 
thereby. 

‘It was his custom to sit under a very large 
branching bay-tree in his arm-chair, placed in 
a fine sunoy aspect at the entrance of the gar- 








den. [ particularly remember his cloak, for I 
kept it twelve years after his death: it was 
called a cartouche cloak, from a famous French 
robber, who, it was said, invented it for his 
gang fur the purposes of evasion. It was made 
of very fine broad-cloth ; of a bright blue co- 
lour on one side, and a bright scarlet on the 
other; so that, on being turned, it might de- 
ceive even a vigilant pursuer. 

‘There my grandfather used to sit of a hot 
sunny day, receive any rents he could collect, 
and settle any accounts which his indifference 
on that head permitted him to think of, 

‘At one time he suspected a young rogue of 
having slipped some money off his table when 
paying rent; and, therefore, when afterwards 
the tenants began to count out their money, he 
used to throw the focus of his large reading- 
glass upon their hands:—the smart, without 
any visible cause, astonished the ignorant crea- 
tures !—they shook their hands, and thought it 
must be the devil who was scorching them. 
The priest was let into the secret; he seriously 
told them all it was the devil, who had mistaken 
them for the fellow that had stolen the money 
from the colonel; but that if he (the priest) 
was properly considered, he would say as many 
masses as would bother fifty devils, were it 
necessary. The priest got his fee; and an- 
other farthing never was taken from my grand- 
father. 

‘He was rather a short man, with a large red 
nose—strong made; and wore an immense 
white wig, such as the portraits give to Dr. 
Johnson. He died at eighty-six years of age, 
of shrub-gout and usquebaugh, beloved and 
respected. I cried heartily for him; and then 
became the favourite of my grandmother, the 
best woman in the world, who went to reside 
in Dublin, and prepare me for college ’ 

The following is an admirable history of 
the party principles of our author’s family. 
It might be a useful plan for sundry great fa- 
milies to make a similar record :— 

‘The anomaly of political principles among 
the Irish country gentlemen at that period was 
very extraordinary. They professed what they 
called “unshaken loyalty;” and yet they 
were unqualified partizans of Cromwell and 
William, two decided usurpers—one of them 
having dethroned his father-in-law, and the 
other decapitated his king. 

‘The fifth of November was celebrated in 
Dublin for the preservation of a Scottish king 
from gunpowder in London: then the thirtieth 
of January was much approved of by a great 
nnmber of lrish, as the anniversary of making 
his son, Charles the First, shorter by the head ; 
and then the very same Irish celebrated the re- 
storation of Charles the Second, who was twice 
as bad as his father; and whilst they rejoiced 
in putting a crown upon the head of the son of 
the king who could not quietly keep his own 
head on, they never failed to drink bumpers to 
the memory of Old Noll, who had cut that 
king’s head off. To conclude, in order to com- 
memorate the whole story, and make their chil- 
dren remember it, they dressed up a fat calf’s 
head on every anniversary of King Charles’s 
throat being cut, and with a smoked ham 
placed by the side of it, all parties partook 
thereof most happily, washing down the em- 
blem and its accompani:ment with as much cla- 
ret as they could hold. 

‘Having thus proved their loyalty to James 
the First, and their attachment to his son's 
murderer, and then their loyalty to one of his 
grandsons, to another of whom they were dis- 
loyal, they next proceeded to celebrate the 











ee 
birth-day of William of Orange, a Dutchman, 
who turned their king, his father-in-Jaw out 
of the country, and who, in all probabil 
would have given the Irish another ealf’s head 
for their celebration, if his said father-in-law 
had not got out of the way with the utmost ex. 
pedition, and gone to live upon charity jin 
France, with the natural enemies of the British 
nation. 

‘One part of the Irish people then invented a 
toast, called “ the glorious, pious, and immor. 
tal memory of William, the Dutchman ;” whilst 
another raised a counter-toast, called “ the me. 
mory of the chesnut-horse,”’ that broke the neek 
of the same King William*. But in my mind 
(if 1 am to judge of past times by the corpora. 
tion of Dublin,) it was only to coin an excuse 
for getting loyally drunk as often as possible 
that they were so enthusiastically fond of mak. 
ing sentiments, as they called them. 

‘As to the politics of my family, we had, no 
doubt, some very substantial reasons for being 
both Cromwellians aud Williamites; the one 
contirmed our grants, and the other preserved 
them for us: my family, indeed, had certainly 
not only those, but other very especial reasons 
to be pleased with King William; and thouveh 
he gave them nothing, they kept what they 
had, which might have been lost but for his 
usurpation. 

‘ During the short reign of James the Second 
in Ireland, those who were not for him were 
considered to be against him, and of course 
were subjected to the severities and confiscations 
usual in all civil wars. Amongst the rest, my 
great-grand father, Colonel John Barrington, be- 
ing a Protestant, and having no predilection 
for King James, was ousted from his mansion 
and estates at Cullenaghmore by one O’Fagan, 
a Jacobite wig-maker and violent partizan, from 
Ballynakill. He was, notwitlistanding, rather 
respectfully treated, and was allowed forty 
pounds a-year so long as he behaved himself. 

‘However, he only behaved well for a cou- 
ple of months ; at the end of which time, with 
a party of his faithful tenants, he surprised the 
wig-maker, turned him out of possession in bis 
turn, and reposssessed himself of his mansion 
and estates. 

‘The wig-maker, having escaped to Dublin, 
laid his complaint before the authorities 5; anda 
party of soldiers were ordered to make short 
work of it, if the colonel did not submit on the 
first summons, 

‘The party demanded entrance, but were re- 
fused; and a little firing from the windows o! 
the mansion took place. Not being, however, 
tenable, it was successfully stormed ; the old 
gamekeeper, Jolin Neville, killed, and my great- 
grandfather taken prisoner, conveyed to the 
drum-head at Raheenduff, tried as a rebel by 4 
ceitain Cornet M*‘Mahon, and in due form or- 
dered to be hanged in an hour. 

‘At the appointed time, execution was pune- 
tually proceeded on; and so far as tying UP 
the colonel to the cross-bar of his own gate, the 
sentence was actually put in force. But at the 
moment the first haul was given to elevate 
him, Ned Doran, a tenant of the estate, who 
was a trooper in King James’s army, rode “ 
to the gate—himself and horse in a state © 
complete exhaustion. He saw with horror his 
landlord strung up, and exclaimed, 

‘ Holloa! holloa! blood and ouns, boys: 
cut down the colonel ! cut down the — 
or ye’ll be all hanged yeerselves, ye villains © 





* ‘King William’s neck was not broken ; vt 
was said that he got a fall from a chestnut nee : 
hurt him inwardly, and hastened his dissolution. 
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shman, the world, ye! Iam straight from the Boyne ‘Ist. Not to take bribes. Frenchman, and who was employed @ consi- 
Wy, out Water, through thick and thin: ough, by the ‘2nd. To he well skilled in the particular | derable time in the same situation at Con- 
ability, hokys! we’re-all cut up and kilt to the devil | branch they undertake. stantinople, told me that the oak of Asia 
S head and back agin—Jemmy’s scampered, bad luck ‘3rd. The punishment to be awarded to | Minor, on the southern coast of the Black Sea, 
“in-law to him, without a ‘good bye to yees !’—or, | those who do not honour the sovereign. is by fur the best he had ever met with, being 
Ost ex- ‘kiss my r—p!’—or the least civility in life !” ‘It appears (and we have since remarked,) | even superior to that of England. Le Brune 
rity in ‘ My grandfather’s hangmen lost no time in | that a similar tablet is placed in every public } built many of the finest Turkish men-of-war; 
British getting off, leaving the colonel slung fast by | office. and in consequence, the Russian government 
the neck to the gate-posts. But Doran soon ‘The hydrographical office contains a good | Was very anxious to withdraw him from the 
ented a eut him down, and fell on his knees to beg | marine library, and a valuable selection of | Turkish service, and made many ineffectual 
immor. pardon of his landlord, the holy Virgin, and | charts, with the most recent discoveries and | attempts and offers, as he was extremely well 
” whilst King William from the Boyne Water. corrections. Two officers were at the moment paid. But what is there considered a very 
the me. ‘The colonel obtained the trooper pardon, | employed in correcting the position of Nova | common and ordinary occurrence, at length 
he neek and he was ever after a faithful adherent. He} Zembla, which had been placed many degrees | decided him to quit Turkey and accept the of- 
Y mind, was the giandfather of Lieutenant-colonel | too far to the westward, and in inserting the | fers of Russia. The Cuptain Pacha having 
-Orpora - Doran, of the Irish brigade, afterwards, if I re- | late discoveries made on Behring’s Strait, by | gone to sea, and carried away his fore-yard, 
excuse collect rightly, of the 47th regiment—the officer | Captain Kotzebue. Commodore Kreuzenstern, | was obliged to return to Constantinople for 
ossible, who cut a German colonel’s head clean off in | holds a high situation in this office, and is em- | another. This came to the knowledge of the 
ot mak- the mess-room at Lisbon, after dinner, with | ployed in forming a chart, with all the discove- | master mast-maker, while in conversation with 
one slice of his sabre. He dined with me re- | ries in the Pacific Ocean, to every one of which | Le Brune, and the poor fellow became much 
had, no peatedly at Paris about six years since, and was ' a memoir is to be attached, by which he pro- | agitated, which astonished Le Brune, as Le 
or being the most disfigured warrior that could possibly | poses to show, that the islands and dangers are | could not conceive how any blame could Le 
the one he imagined. Woen he left Cullenagh for the | not near so numerous as are generally repre- | attached to him for the lubberly conduct of the 
reserved Continent, in 1783, he was as fine a clever- | sented; but that from inaccuracy of observa- | Pacha. As soon as the fleet anchored, the 
ertainly looking young farmer as could be seen; but he } tions and sometimes from the total absence of ; Captain Pacha landed privately, and soon af- 
reasons had been blown up once or twice in storming | them, or from wilful misrepresentation, the | terwards coming to Le Brune, they walked 
| though hatteries, which, with a few gashes across his | same island has been laid down by different | down to look at the ships, and in passing one, 
hat they features, and the obvious aid of numerous pipes | navigators in different positions. Tuese errors | Le Brune suddenly came upon the unfortunate 
t tor his of wine, or something not weaker, had so | have arisen from various causes and motives, | mast-maker, strangled behind a screen, when 
spoiled his beauty, that he had become of late | all of which he means, by iesearch into original } he involuntarily displayed some symptoms of 
Second absolutely frightful. publications, to endeavour to detect, and to| horror. ‘The Captain Pacha demanding the 
im were ‘This occurrence of my great-grandfather | place the islands and shoals in their proper or | reason, and being told, said, “Oh, you have 
f course fixed the political creed of my family. On the | mean proportions, and to expunge those which | nothing to fear.” But the assurance had not 
iscations ist of July, the orange-lily was sure to garnish | he has reason to believe duplicates. His rea- | the effect of allaying his apprehensions, in case 
rest, my every window in the mansion; the hereditary | sons are to be clearly and fully explained. As} any accident happened to tbe ship, and Le 
gton, be- petereroes scarcely ceased cracking all the] the commodore is clever, and by no means a | took the earliest opportunity of flying to Rus- 
dilection evening, to giorify the victory of the Boyne | presuming man, there can be no doubt of the | sia, where he was well received, and soon put 
mansion Water, till one of them burst, and killed the | result of his labours proving highly beneficial | at the head of the building department, with 
Fagan, gardener’s wife, who was tying an orange rib- | and instructive; he enjoys the highest confi- | the title of excellency, and the rank of major- 
zan, from bon round the mouth of it, which she had | dence of the emperor, and has apartments at | general. He has the reputation of being very 
g, rather stopped for fear of accidents.’ Tzarskoe-selo for the quiet prosecution of lis | clever. , 
ed forty ( To be continued. ) research. * [n consequence of the bar of the Neva, the 
himself. ; ‘The model-room is very large, and contains | ships, after being built at the Admiralty, are 
or a cous CAPT. JONESS TRAVELS IN NORWAY, a more extensive and valuable collection than | obliged to be taken down to Cronstadt by 
me, with SWEDEN, FINLAND, &c, I have met with in France and England, with | means of camels, or two immense vessels made 
prised the (Continued from p. 290.) Denmark and Sweden united ; added to which, | of fir, except the gunwales, which are of oak, 
on in bis In our former notice of this work, we alluded | considerable progress has been made in forming | shaped so as to embrace the ship between them, 
mansion to the book-making manner in which Capt. a cabinet of natural history, which already | Tie camels are divided into eighteen compait- 
Jones has filled up his pages with old and | contains some rare and curious specimens. Jt | ments, which, being filled with water, bung 
> Dublin, uninteresting details. Indeed, it has seldom | is certainly strange, and quite a reflection upon | them down so as to allow the ship to be fixed ; 
ae = fallen to our lot to peruse a book which con- | Our country, that none * pee — ectanten- when —— is pumped out, the whole mass 
nit on the tained less original matter than the one be- ments, from the a a Sy contain rises, an from probably drawing sixteen or 
fore us; and we should like to know how | 0M single specimen . g's listory; al- Pn feet, does not require more than nine. 
b wete re- much its author lays claim to as his own, af- though it must wep essed, pevagathce — ortunately, ~ aged yh bauled up for the 
: ner ter deducting what he has extracted from | TUS ships employed in every part of the world, | winter, on the last day o! ctober, which gave 
indows © Dr. C S that we possess, were encouragement given to | us an opportunity of seeing the operation per- 
however, es larke, Archbishop Platon, and other the officers, better opportunities of collecting | formed. Fifteen hundred men, and seventeen 
; the old writers. The only passages which really de- | them than any other nation. I took the liberty | capstans with three-fold purchases, were em 
my great- serve consideration, are those which relate to | of strongly representing the subject to the | ployed, but could not accomplish it the first 
od to the the marine affairs of the countries he travel- Lords of the Admiralty, in 1821, but I believe, | day, in consequence of the river being lower 
rebel by 4 led; and after vainly endeavouring to find | without any effect, as [ do not bear of any thing | than usual. It was extremely imposing to see 
e form or an extract on any other subject, the substance being done on the subject, although they did | the immense, unshapely, aud unseemly mass 
—" of which our readers have not previously | not appear displeased with my suggestion, —_—| of timber yielding slowly and majestically to 
pret a a seen, we are obliged to confine ourselves to ‘The view from ee — - the ne genes — —- Geacribes 3 at the 
, oate, the the more professional inquiries of our author: beautiful and comman ry it “i — a te an ey t 7” ™ ~ e ge pe 
But at the ‘ Having received permission from the minis- clerks employed in the ey UY as well as wh out viet —_ " * out thes ightest ace 
to elevate ter of marine, we were conducted over the Ad- | 1n every other nie age ene Oo Sd ae is | Cl — at he ne be hea oo ee ap- 
state, who miralty by an officer, who paid us the greatest far beyond beliet 3 they we in general c — — much de _— » for hadevena leg been 
rode up attention. It was intended by its founder, Pe- | respectable looking, fas men, oe the ~ ra it oe wat anaes Oe it would 
- state of ter the Great, as an arsenal, and, indeed, it is | dress, and having the oe of anne prince. ee een i t r hee be at ‘ erona, aud 
“pceror te still the building-yard, but nearly the whole . . Me WOU NOt have Mates to mark his displ. 
: range of houses is turned into offices. We ‘ All the oak timber for the navy comes from | sure at their want of skill. Each camel is two 
INSy boys ! were first of all introduced into the board-room, | Kasan: it runs larges but is of a bad quality, gi and Gfty feet long and thirty broad in 
lone}! Which is very spacious, and ornamented with | and by no means durable. At Archangel most | the narrowest part of the curve; the extremes 
af |of the ships are built of larch, which is very | are square, so as to close round the ship sup- 


the portraits of all the sovereigns, from its foun- 


sllains of ‘ : 
villas det, and with some views of the city, and of | perishable; and many ships of both the mate- 


ported by them, and the whole forms au ob- 





sken ; a | Cronstadt, and on the table is placed, a trian- | rials are broken up in eight or ten years, pro- | long, or nearly a square | Several of the build- 
horse, whl gular tablet, with what is called the three funs | bably without having been a single cruise | ers have been instructed in our yards, and are 
olution. damental laws of office. at sea. M. Le Brune, the constructeur, aj umong the wost scientific and able of the de- 
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putment. This remark holds equally good of 
the naval officers, who have served or been 
brought up in our fleets; they are generally 
actively employed, although the promotion in 
he naval service, it must be confessed, is, 
when compared with that of the army, strik- 
ingly slow, as officers who were lieutenants in 
the fleet which co-operated with Lord Duncan 
im 1793, are now only captains of the second 
Promotion is by seniority and ballot, ex- 
cept in particular instances when the emperor 
wishes to reward merit, as was the case in his 
promoting Commodores Gollowninand Kreu. 
zenstern, Officers of every description, civil, 
military, and naval, are most miserably paid, 
and are from necessity obliged to have recourse 
to many means for subsistence, which, under 
any other circumstances, would be considered 
highly derogatory ; but long custom has sanec- 
tioned them, and taken oif the odium. Itis, 
however, very much to be lamented, that the 
ill-judged parsimony of government should 
1ender such a system indispensable, These 
observations are equally applicable to every 
departinent of the state, which may account 
for the peculation and smuggling that are said 
to be so openly earried on with impunity ; 
under such a system, how is it possible that 
any thing but the most unblushing bribery can 
EXist in every department. 
this, the following anecdote may not be mal 
a propos. An otteer of high rank had been 
suspended from his command, in order to un- 
dergo an inquiry on a charge of abetting smug- 
glers, for which purpose he was placed under 
an arrest, and had been so for some time when 
we arrived. The other day I was expressing 
ny anxiety about his fate, which will not be 
known till the emperor’s return, and the person 
to whom I addressed myself, said, If he is 
innocent, he will be degraded; if guilty, he 
will be acquitted, restored to bis command, 
and rewarded with an additional honour.” I 
expressed my astonishment at the doctrine, 
and begged an explanaticn, which was readily 
given, nearly as follows :— 

‘* iie is a foreigner, and has given offence 
in some quarter, which has caused the inform- 
ation to be laid and attended to; if he be inno- 
cent, he must be poor and cannot afford to 
bribe, and therefore will be found guilty 5 but, 
on the contrary, if he has actually committed 
the offence, he must have enriched himself, and 
will not only be able to buy the witnesses off, 
but also to cause the highest authorities to 
look upon bim as an ill-used man, and to re- 
present to the emperor, that in order to wipe 
olf the stigma so unjustly attached to his cha- 
racter, it will only be an act of justice to res- 
tore him to his command, and to mark the im- 
perial sense of his conduct by au honourable 
reward in a superior decoration »—he finished, 
by assuring me it was no exaggerated picture, 
but an every-day, common occurrence. The 
senators, being in the same situation with res- 
pect to pay, are also said to be equally acces- 
sible. A case has been related to me of a mer- 
chant who earried a cause before the senate, 
which, after a time, he was told by one of them, 
had been given in his favour, but that the de- 
cision could not be promulgated till the empe- 
rors return from Paris. This information 
caused the merchant to relax in bis attentions 
and presents, while bis adversary redoubled 
his, and the consequence was, the judginent, 
upon promulgation, proved to have been 
ayainst the merchant, and having once receiv- 
ed the imperial sanction, it could not again be 


agitated. Every case, whether civil or mili- 











In illustration of 
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tary, is always open to an appeal to the empe- 


ror, whose decision is irrevocable, and never ' 


allowed to be questioned, even in the slightest 
degree ’” 





Poems. By two Brothers. Small 8vo. pp. 240. 
London, 1820. Simpkin and Marshall. 
Tuts little volume exhibits a pleasing union 
of kindred tastes, and contains several little 
pieces of considerable merit. We think the 

following deserving of extract:— 
“STANZAS, 
‘Yon star of eve, so soft and clear, 
Beams mildly from the realms of rest ; 
And, sure, some deathless angel there 
Lives in its light supremely blest: 
Yet if it be a spirit’s shiine, 
[ think, my love, it must be thine. 
‘Oh! ifin happier worlds than this 
The just rejoice—to thee is given 
To taste the calm, undying bliss 
Eternally in that blue heaven, 
Whither thine earnest soul would flow, 
While yet it lingered here below. 
‘If beauty, wit, and virtue find 
In heaven a more exalted throne, 
To thee such glory is assigned, 
And thou art matchless and alone: 
Who lived on earth so pure—may grace 
In heaven the brightest seraph’s piace. 
‘ For though on earth thy beauty’s bloom 
Blushed in its spring, and faded then, 
And, mourving o’er thine early tomb, 
I weep thee still, but weep in vain ; 
Bright was the transitory gleam 
That cheered thy life’s short wav’ring dream. 
‘Each youthful rival may confess 
Thy look, thy smile, beyond compare, 
Nor ask the palm of loveliness, 
When thou wert more than doubly fair ; 
Yet even the magic of that form 
Drew from thy mind its loveliest charm. 
* Be thou as the immortal are, 
Who dwell beneath their God’s own wing ; 
A spirit of light, a living star, 
A holy and a searchless thing ; 
But oh! forget not those who mourn, 
Because thou canst no more return.’ 
‘GOb’s DENUNCIATIONS 
AGAINST PHARAOH-HOPHRA, OR APRIES. 
‘Thou beast of the flood, who hast said in thy 


soul, 

“ 7] have made me astream that for ever shall 
roll!” 

Thy strength is the flower that shall last but a 
day, 


And thy might is the snow in the sun’s burn- 
ing ray, 
‘Arm, arm from the east, Babylonia’s son! 


Arm, arm for the battle—the Lord leads thee on! | 


With the shield of thy fame, and the power of 
thy pride, 

Arm, arm in thy glory—the Lord is thy guide. 

‘Thou shalt come like a storm when the moon- 
light is dim, 

And the lake’s gloomy bosom is full to the 
brim 5 

Thou shalt come like the flash in the darkness 
of night, 

When the wolves of the forest shall howl for 
affright. 

‘Woe, woe to thee Tanais!* thy babes shall 
be thrown 

By the barbarous hands on the cold marble- 
stone ; 

Woe, woe to thee, Nile! 
red 


for thy stream shall be 





} 
| 
| 


| votaries of Thespis. 


——— 


— 


With the blood that shal] gush o'er thy billowy 
bed ! 

‘ Woe, woe to thee, Memphis!* the war-ery jg 
near, 

And the child shall be tossed on the murderer’; 
spear 5 

For fiercely he comes in the day of his ire 

With wheels like a whirlwind, and chariots of 
tire!’ 





aie 
REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS DIBDIY, 


(Concluding Notice.) 


Two hundred dramatic pieces, two thousand 
songs, prologues, epilogues, odes, poems 
_and epistles, were enough for the labours of 


an antediluvian play-wright, though he trim. 
med his lamp during the long nights of the 


short days of his seven or eight hundred 


years. Our great lexicographer, oddly 


| enough self-cognomened The Idler, penned 


as much in half-a-dozen summers and win- 
ters, as cost the whole rench Academy, of 
forty members, forty years. Such pen, ink, 
and paper doings, diminish the volume of 
our industry as a child’s primer toa closely- 
printed, double-columned, ponderous folio, 
Scribes like these eat not the bread of idleness! 

Our industrious autobiographer has given 
his readers the balance-sheet of certain annual 
earnings. Common curiosity would desire 
to know how many months, weeks, or days, 
has been employed in penning these eight 
hundred and ninety-seven large octavo pages? 
We can vouch for the munificent spirit of the 
publisher; and trust the next annual docu- 
ment of pounds, shillings, and pense, which 
the author of The Cabinet may lay before the 
public, will swell to a large per centage. 
We must cease our prosing, however, and 
let the poet speak for himself, which he does 
in his own epitaph, (an impromptu, no 
doubt,) given over the bottle at the Ad-hibi- 
tum Club. The author’s gay convives called 
upon him for a song,—he was hoarse; ‘then 
your epitaph’ was vociferated from the ehair. 
‘ Longing, while living, for laurel and bays, 
Under the willow a poor poet lays ; 

With little to censure, and Jess to praise, 
He wrote twelve dozen and three-score plays, 
He finished his * Life,”’ and he went his ways.’ 

The players are merry wights; Momus 
has an old elbow-chair in the green-room, and 
walks arm-in-arm to many a club with the 
The exploits of many 
an old gay theatrical tavern-goer are record- 
ed, by our sober poet, with characteristic 
humour. . 

Speaking of the venerable widow of his 
codfather, our author says :— 
~ €Some months after Mr. Kean’s appearance, 
I received the following note from the lady, 
who, in the year 1775, had introduced me to 
Mrs. Siddons :— 

«« Mrs. Garrick’s compliments to Mr. - 
Dibdin, and, if convenient for him, will be 
glad to see him to-morrow at the Adelphi, 
about twelve o’clock.”’—Adelphi, April 14. 

‘The old lady desired to see me relative toa 
benevolence she wished to be conveyed in 4 
particular manner to a musical person. it was 
a very cold day when L waited on her in her 
late husband’s library ; a long room, from one 
end of which to the other Mrs. Garrick tripped 


' goan” and 
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mea eee 





like 
her, 
way. 
foreign accent as was agreeable ; and, first sa- 


a girl of eighteen, before [ could prevent 
to place a screen between me anda door- 


lutations over, the commission she wished me | 


ty undertake being arranged, refreshments of- 
fered and refused, the iady was pleased to sa , 
—“ Mr. Dipdin, lL look upon you as a twick of 
the old school : your father was a great favour- 
ite with my husband, and I am glad you are in 
Drury Lane: I go now and then to my box 
there, and am much pleased with your new 
actor, Mr. Kean.” He will be very proud to 
hear that, madam! it is a very general feeling, 
that Mr. Kean possesses considerable talent 

1 believe you also approved of my friend, Mr. 
Cooke!” “O yes, sit! great deal: L approved 
Mr. Cooke much; his King Richard was good, 
and sometimes very fine, and put me in mind 
of Mr. Garrick 5 but Mr. Kean—it is like Mr. 
Garrick himself. Mr. Kean could never have 
seen Mr. Garrick, who was dead before your 
new actor was born: yet he not only speaks 
some speeches in the style of that good actor, 
(marking the little adjective with most impres- 
sive emphasis, and looking up at a picture af 
Mr. Garrick over the fire-place,) but he seems 
to me to choose the very same board to speak 
them on; and this, Mr. Diptin! is no small 
compliment to Mr. Kean, when the worth of 
my husband is still ¢téckding, (1 presume for tin- 
gling,) in my ears.” 

‘Mrs. Garrick observed much on the supe- 
rior splendour of moderna theatres when com- 
pared with those of her day; their larger ex- 
pense in scenery, dresses, appointments, and 
number of actors. We once,” she added, 
“Jaid out two or three thousand pounds ona 
spectacle ; 


(Tbe Chinese Festival, I believe,) | 


but you du it, evenin the small theatres, every | 


year. 
we did, and they do less for you tuan they did 
forus” She concluded with remarking, that 


You do more for the people now than | 


my father had. like mysalf, written for Sadler's | 
Wells, and Drury Lane, and Covent Garden, 


and the Circus, but that he lost money by be- 
ing manager: at the latter theatre, 1 wish I 
had followed her advice,— Dou’i you do so, 
Mr. Dipdin!” I did not forget to remind her 
that she was my god-inother-in-law at least, 
for that her husband had been my parrain. 
“LT know, [ know, [ don’t forget,” was her re- 
ply. WueuL was joint manager with Mr. Rae, 


under the sub-comnitte, I again waite 
\ “it lg aes 8 | ries, | took an opportunity of entering into con- 


Mrs. Gatrick to ask a loan of the manuscript of 
the Shakspeare Jubilee, written by her hus- 
band, and composed by my father; which she 
would cheerfully have accommodated tie the- 
ate with, but it was at Hampton Court, and 
could not be got at. I then took my last leave 
of lier.’ . 

We had the pleasure, several years after 
this, to see the venerable lady step into her 


chariot with little appearance of feebleness, | 


] . . 
though then midway between eighty and 
ninety. Subsequently, she made a visit to 


the print-room at the British Museum, and | 


Chatted with the librarian, Mr. Smith, for 
more than an hour, with her wonted cheer- 
fulness: this was within a few months of her 
death, 

Of our old friend and faveurite comedian, 
the author says, ‘On the firstof June, Mr. 
Bannister bade the stage and his public pa- 


Universally respected; Mr. Kkenny’s comedy 


of the World was acted on this occasion ; 


{ 
| 
i 


She still remained just so much of her | 





and at the conclusion, Mr. Bannister made 
me a present of his own book, from which I 
had prompted it as a souvenir, on which | 
wrote, or rather made, the following win- 
promplu:i— 
‘In early age, 

To tread the stage, 
Jack would have given the world; (receive it 

As a genuine truth ;) 

When past bis youth, 
He gladly gave The World to leave it.’ 


Of the late Dr. Hoadley Ashe, nephew of 


the celebrated Hoadley, our author says, 1 
had the pleasure of sitting next Dr. Ashe at 
dinner, when he began a story with, ‘ As 
eleven of my daughters and I were crossing 
Piccadilly’——* Eleven of your daughters, 
doctor!” I rather rudely interrupted him. 
‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the doctor; ‘I have nine- 
teen daughters, all living; never had a son; 
and Mrs Ashe, myself, and nineteen female 
Ashe plants, sit down one and twenty to din- 
ner every day. Sir, I am smothered with 
petticoats.’ 

Mr. Dibdin visits Stourhead, and pencil- 
led some complimentary verses to the ele- 
gant-minded proprietor of this beautiful do- 
main, on a tablet in front of the Temple of 
Flora i— 

‘For many a calm reflective hour 
Enjoy'd around thy lovely banks, 

Reject not, silver-lheaded Stour! 

A wandering minstrel’s humble thanks. 
‘Ye too, of Nymph and Driad train, 
Who unbeheld around me play, 

To you I dedicate the strain,— 

Tie grateful, though unpolish’d lay. 


tal 


And thou, the master of this scene! 
Where Attic and Lavinian taste 
Adorn alike the alley green, 
The grot retired, or mimic waste,— 


“ 


Could but my glowing thoughts appear 

With wish’d-for force in every hue, 

A second Maro thou slouldst hear, 

And more than Mantuan praise be thine. 
As Sir Richard was then at Stourton, | had 
not a doubt in my own mind, but that, tlatter- 
ed by this elegant tribute to bis taste from an 
unkuown bard, he would, as an acknowledged 
Mecenas, be anxious to discover from whence 
the morceau caine; but hearing of no inqui- 


versation with ove of the gardeners,—a plain 
sample of Zomerzet and Wiltsliire blended ; 
aud, nearly as [ can recollect, this was oul 
dialogue :— 

© Poet. Beautiful spot this, gardener! 

© Gard. Which, zur? 

Poet. Which? why this, sir! the whole of 
it—-the gardens, the grounds, the grottoes, the 
walks, trout streams, bridges, and temples. 

“Gard. Why, yeez, zur! I've heard a many 
Zary Z0, bezides you. 

‘Poet. Heard many say so! don’t you be- 
lieve them then ? 

‘Gard Yez, zur! I believe what all the gen- 
try do zay: they zee all these beauties the min- 
nut they zeed yoot in the place; but | ha been 
here zo many years, that l—that isl ha gott’n 
a bit used toem, zur! 

‘Poet. That’s very natural; we are never 
sensible of the blessings that surround us. 


; | (with theatrical emphasis 
trons farewell; no actor ever retired more | ( , } 


§ Gard. Zur! 
‘ Poet. Imean—but surely you must always 
find something uew to admire? 





‘Crard. O yez, zur! there be often zummat 
new: Sir Richard be every now and then 
binging down new old statufes, and gods, and 
curus tombs and things from London, and 
Bristo!, and Bath,—«nod very partikkler he be 
about them. Why now—you zee that, sir? 
that be the temple of Viora. 

* Poet. O yes, and | admired it much two 
days ago, and I 

‘Gard (interrupting ). Why then, zur, I ne- 
ver did zee Zur Richard zo angry as he were 
yesterday: he ha just bad that ere temple new 
done up, and smart it do lock too; and one of 
the cockney customers at Missus Hillier’s ina 
la been and scratched a parcel o' d—d non- 
sense on it, and spoiled the clean stone work 
wi’ ali manuer o° balderdash ; and Zur Richard 
ha told his gentleman to tell Mr. Davis, the 
house-steward, to tell Mr. Hilliar, that if that 
ere chap do scrawl any more o° his Lunnun 
stuff on our perry stiles and resty bools, that 
the gardens shall be shut up to all as comes to 
Stourhead Inn again.’ 

Among other anecdotes of the royal family, 
the following leads to a bon-rmot of our late 
sovereign, Whose sayings on many little acci- 
dental occasions were remarkable for their 
naivele i— 

© His late Majesty honoured the Birth-Day 
several times with acommand. As he lett the 
theatre after Ins first seeing it, the King was 
pleased to observe to Mr. Harris, that the slip 
mentioned as having been carved by the cap- 
tain on the door of the disputed garden, ought 
to be introduced to the eye of the audience ; 
this was afterwards done, accompanied by a 
Just compliment to our navy, which obtained 
three rounds of applause; aud on his Majesty's 
next visit, he smiled at the ship, pointed it out 
to the queen, and was the fiist to commence, 
ina most decided manner, the tokens of general 
approbation which again and again followed 
the speech alluding toit. [t was on one of these 
visits that while Mr. Hlarris was lighting his 
Majesty from his box, the King, not perceiving 
some steps in the lobby before lim, had nearly 
fallen; but quickly recovering himself, said 
laughingly to the alarmed proprietor, ** Slip- 
pery times, Harris! slippery times; we must 
look to our feet: the period when this hap- 
pened made the reaiark peculiarly d-propos: a 
white cloth was, on subsequent occasions, laid 
on the steps to present a recurrence of the acci- 
dent.’ 

Of the elder Sheridan, the father of the 
celebrated Richard Brinsley, the following 
resemblance is very characteristic :— 

© During the latter part of his theatrical life, 
he was unfortunately subject to something like 
an approach to asthma, which, especially when 
decluuming, obliged him alternately to (what 
is very vulgaily called) bawk and spit; but as 
bis ear was very fine respecting poetical mea- 





‘sure, he never suffered the expression of his 





infirinity to break the quantity ofa line, and 
therefore let it stand tor the 
word o¢ syllable displaced, as thus in Cato:— 
‘My bane and (awk) tidote are both betore me: 
Tuis iu a moment brings me to my (hawk), 
And this informs me | can never (spit.)” 


us a& SUDSEItUT 


Or iinagine the gallant Douglas, had Shen- 
dan ever played the young hero, addressing 
Lord and Lady Randolph with— 

‘My name is (hawkye); on the Grampian (spits) 
My father feeds his (uawks); a frugal (spits), 
Whose constant care, &c. &c. &c.”’ 

‘[ also possess a Highland cap which was 

once Mr. Hendersou’s. He was the first actor’ 
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I can remember noticing, in the first play Ll ever 
saw ; having been taken, when very young, 
to see Henry the Fourth, in which Henderson 
played Falstaff,—a character well calculated 
for a child (as 1 then was) to remark about the 
rest. Mr Lewis played the Prince of Wales. 


I recollect Mr. Henderson much more vividly | 


in the Spanish Friar, and Austin, in the Count 
of Narbonne ; which last J] saw him play on 
the night of Mrs Stephen Kemble’s début (then 


Miss Satchel) at Covent Garden Theatre; but | 


what I am most impressed with, is the con- 
trasted excellence of his serious and comic re- 
citations at Freemasons’ Hall, where he broke 
people’s hearts with with the story of Le Fevre, 
and then nearly killed them over again with 
laughing at John Gilpin. 


‘A namesake, if not a relation, of Mr. Hen- | 


derson, lately told me that avarice was a pre- 


dominant failing in the private character of this | 


impressive actor, “ who called,” says the re- | 


later, “one day on my late excellent friend, 
Dr. Fryer, to present him, as a compliment, 
with tickets for his (Henderson's) benetit. The 
good and benevolent doctor, who knew the 


porter to receive your orders. Send a man 
from the theatre, about one, to fetch the books 
I have sent you, and let the porter know your 
determination —Your’s, very faithfully, Essex. 

‘His lordship concludes another equally af- 
fable and condescending letter with,— 

‘6 Your's, Essex, with the gout in his foot. 

fHis lordship’s drawing of his gouty foot 
upon a stool is copied on p. 75 of these Remi- 
niscences ] 

‘«P.S. This is my foot upon a stool.” 

‘I cannot help relating here an exceedingly 
good-humoured trait of Lord Essex, who hap- 
pened to be so very similar in face, person, and 
dress, to a respectable tradesman who supplied 
the theatre with goods toa large amount,—that 
I one day ran after his lordship’s gig, and in- 
sisted on his giving me a ride on my road to 
Drury Lane, under the idea I was addressing 
Mr. : his lordship laughed at the mistake, 
and drove me to the theatre, where we had 





scarcely entered, (it being rather dark in the 


day-time behind the scenes,) when the master- 
carpenter gave his lordship a slap on the 


| shoulder, accompanied with,—“ You are a 


actor's foible, and bore with it, as he did with | 


the failings of every one,—instead of accepting 


| 


the tickets asa present, offered the money for | 
' “this is the second time to-day I have been 


them, which Henderson took with a blush; 


and as he put it in his pocket, struck his fore- | 
‘some jolter-headed fellow, or you never would 


head with the unemployed band, burst into 
tears, and said, ‘f am ashamed; but, by G— 
I can't help it!*” Many distinguished actors 
have been subject to touches of lunacy; and 
nothing but symptoms of a similar temporary 


visitation could have accounted for such con- | 


duct, the authority for which is too respectable 
to be doubted. Llremember being told by that 
child of integrity, John Ledger, of Covent Gar- 
-den, on the morning of Mr. Henderson's de- 
cease, that he had fallen a victim to an opiate 
administered by mistake, instead of a different 
medicine. By a similar error I believe we have 
lately been deprived of my friend Owen, of the 
Royal Academy.’ 

A wag has said, that ‘ glee and good hu- 
mour, and a touch of the gout may be catch- 
ing by a too close intimacy with the Green- 
room. The following sportive epistle, from 
the pen of a noble lord, may perchance have 
begotten the wise saw. Hlis lordship at this 
period was a member of the committee of 
theatrical management at old Drury :— 

€ Cashiobury, Nov. 12th, 1815. 

‘Dear Sir——Your journal of to day, (if it 
does not give you too much trouble,) is really 
most satisfactory, interesting and amusing; 
but pray let it be always so done as not to de- 
prive you of thase few moments of leisure so 
necessary both for your comfort as well as 
amusements. J cannot bear to occupy your 
time, while you have so many other calls on 
it: only spare me a few short words in Dr 
Pangloss’s style,—as ** Wednesday £420 gross 
receipts,—play went off well,—Miss Nash in 
good voice,—Mr. * * * * ina d—d passion, 
—Peter Moore got a new wig: Thursday, 
house crammed,—an alderman and his wife 
nearly squeezed to death. T. D.” and no be- 
ginnings and endings of “ your lordship,” and 
“ obedient servants:” it is too much, and must 
not be. If you have an inclination to take a 
little fresh air, return here with my carriage: I 
shall be happy to see you; or if your subjects 
require, this evening, the attendance of both 
kings, I send up my landau and four horses to- 
morrow: it will leave town about four, and we 
do not dine till seven. I have directed my 


have both found a likeness. 





pretty fellow to keep our painters all waiting 
for colour!’ On perceiving his error, Mr. Chip 
stood «ghast. ‘ Well,” sald his lordship, 


mistaken for—no matter who; he must be 


” 9 


With these desultory extracts, we must 
here close the Autobiography of Thomas 
Dibdin, promising, what we recommend 
others to do—to read more of his amusing 
reminiscences ‘ this merry month of May.’ 





ENGLISH FASHIONABLES ABROAD, 
(Second Notice.) 
In taking a second peep into this amusing 
work, we have been greatly pleased with the 
following description of the scenes which 
meet the traveller’s attention on the road to 
Naples, and which will serve to give our 
readers an idea of this half-journal, half-ro- 
mance sort of publication :— 

‘ They pursued their ride along the beautiful 
alley which leads to Grotta Ferrara. There 
Lady Harman had a cherished opportunity of 
showing all her literature; for which it must 
be acknowledged she was in no sinall degree 
indebted to Eustace’s Classical Tour. She 
talked of Cicero and of the Acqua Crabra and 
the Acqua Ferentina, till at last she confused 
herself (hearers she had none,) so mucb, that 
she was glad to escape from her own nets, by 
suddenly expressing a rapturous burst of admi- 
ration on beholding the Villa Bracciano tower- 
ing above its woods. 

‘The hill of Frascati is as favourite a resi- 
dence of the modern Romans as it once was of 
the ancients, who have immortalized it in their 
panegyrics. But several of the finest villas 
which now adorn its site, are the exclusive 
property of one family ; and the Aldobrandini, 
or Belvedere, Mondragone, and Taverna, all 
own the Prince Borghese as their lord. The 
pencil of Kaysermann alone does justice to 
their neglected beauties, which, contrary to the 
usual effect of monopoly, have from that cause 
ceased to be prized. e * * 

‘It was scarcely dawn, as they wound up 
the steep and stony lane which leads from the 
village to the lake; but no sooner had they 
reached the top of the hill, than their guide 


called them to a little green platform, from 


whence, in one view, they could behold its 
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whole expanse. The mists which the rising 
sun had just dispersed from the surface of the 
lake, hung curtained on the topmost boughs 
of the surrounding woods ; or, rolled in denser 
clouds, gave fictitious height to the surround- 
ing distance; whilst the dark deep-coloured 
water correctly reflected even the minutest bare- 
bell that trembled over it. The sun was hard] 
high enough for its beams to reach this fathom. 
less mirror, but some of its ruddiest rays play- 
ed through the avenue of chestnuts that terrace 
its banks, and tinged with golden hues the dif. 
ferent linchens that cling round their boles. 

‘As Emily and Vanderville rode down this 
beautiful avenue, she noticed, with animated 
delight, each succeeding beauty. Sometimes 
they stopped to listen to the call of the distant 
herdsmen, and at otheis, their attention was at- 
tracted by the tinkling of bells on the necks of 
some mules which wese descending the bil] 
from Castel Gondolfo, and came on the ear 
barmonized by the soft breeze that wafted it: 
as they passed the church that terminates tbe 
terrace, which, by pre-eminence, is called the 
Pope’s Gallery, they met the throng of villagers 
who had just finished their early matins, and 
were now cheerfully preparing to fulfil the dif- 
ferent avocations of the day. Thisis an Italian 
custom: the church-door is always open, and 
there are few hours in which some one priest 
does not attend to invite his fellow-mortals to 
prayer, nor are there many who enter on their 
daily business, be the time of its ecommence- 
ment late or early, who do not first accept his 
warning, and invoke a blessing on their task, 

‘Ona green nearly opposite the church, a 
range of little low altars is erected close to the 
utmost verge that commands the lake, as if so 
beautiful a scene demanded a ready shrine, on 
which the heart of man might offer up his gra- 
titude to heaven. The ilex grove, through 
which they just had passed, now clustering as 
a wood, circled the lake to the right; and, 
from the precipice on which they stood, the 
thick-twined branches of the trees, tangled in 
rich confusion, led the captivated eye down to 
the very water's edge; and, in that clear wa- 
ter, all the beauties of the surrounding earth 
and sky were again reflected. The summit of 
the opposite bank was crowned by the ruins of 
the temple of Jupiter, and the vineyards and 
orchards which close round to the south, seem- 
ed spread out to meet the sun. 

‘ ismily’s sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks 
told with what pleasure she beheld this lovely 
landscape ; aud Vanderville, anxious that their 
ride should be still prolonged, proposed that 
they should descend the little path which, 
winding amongst the vineyards that climb the 
banks, leads to the margin of the lake. This 
narrow road, though steep, is safe, and the in- 
creased beauty of the scene would have amply 
repaid additional fatigue. The small space 
that intervenes between the water and the pre- 
cipitous banks, is occupied by gardens and 
vineyards, tilled with the nicest care, and shel- 
tcred by the most luxuriant trees, whose roots 
are seen far beneath the water. 

‘In one of these gardens, their guide led 
them to the ruins of Domitian’s Baths; in 
other words, to a large cave cut out of the per- 
pendicular rock, which itself supports some of 
the woods which they had overlooked from 
above. The internal roof of this vault is carved 
with the nicest care, and in its farthest recess 
are two stone seats, or baths, which Vander- 
ville pointed out to Emily as having been pro- 
bably natural stoves, similar to those in Nero s 
Baths at Baia, and, consequently, strong cot 
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roborations of the tradition that the cool and 
limpid lake which they now so much admired, 
had once been the fervid crater ofa volcano. 
‘But it was not the awful wonders of crea- 
tion that Emily's mind most loved to contem- 
plate; and to her immediate view an acci- 
dental beauty presented itself, which at once 
monopolized her praise. It was a pendant pil- 
lar of the most luxuriant ivy, which, hanging 
from the topmost arch of the cave, stretched to 
a fallen rock immediately beneath, which 
served it for a pedestal. The light yet massive 
richnéss of the columned evergreen seemed to 
defy decay, whilst some of its tender green 
leaves were of recent growth, and glittered in 
the sunbeams that rested on their polished sur- 
face, but failed to dispel the gloom of the dark 


eave behind. It was like youth sporting in | 


the transient gleam of pleasure, unconscious of 
the chasm that yawns at its side. 

‘Not far from the Baths of Domitian are the 
remains of the Emissario, which proves at 
once the force of Roman skill, and the weak- 
ness ef Roman superstition. A small square 
court surrounded by high walls still defends 

he entrance of this sub‘erraneous canal, whose 
length appears infinite in its darkness, although 
the guides make little boats of wood, to which 
they affix lighted matches, and float them 
down the stream to show where it joins the ri- 
ver; butthe little receding stars are lost to the 
naked eye long before they again emerge to 
day-light. The immense uncemented blocks 
of Tiburtine stone are still entire, of which the 
first arch is made at the entrance of the pro- 
tracted cave that is bored through the solid 
rock for more than a mile, but the roof of the 
outer apartment has long since decayed: so 
long, that a shrub which, perhaps, even since 
its destruction, was wafted as a little seedling 
within the inclosure, now soars high in vene 
rable antiquity, and throws its giant arms 
across to protect the walls which had first shel- 
tered its infancy. * * * 

‘Scarcely any part of the road from Albano 
to Velletri is uninteresting; as even the few 
spots, which are not sanctified by classic tradi- 
tions, are rendered fascinating by the beautiful 
variety of landscape which they present. Thus 
the singular group of pyramids which, forming 
one monument, terminates a vista which opens 
immediately on leaving Albano, as the road 
turns to avoid the brush-wood by which it is 
bordered, needs not the names of the Horatii 
and Curiatii to attract attention. The tall 
chestnuts that bend over the crumbling stones ; 


the dark hill behind which relieves their varied | 


tints; even the feathery brambles that, hanging 
from its pinnacle, quiver as lightly as the 
breeze that fans them,—all form a combination 
of beauty that none can look on with indif- 
ference. 

‘Nor is the last portion of the drive less 
beautiful then the commencement. The cor- 
responding sides of two opposite hills are made 
to bear successively the road that circles thei : 
between lies a deep and woody dell, fitted to 
be the subject of one of Salvator Rosa’s wildest 
solitudes: round the mouth of this ravine the 
way has been cut through woods of eternal 
shadow ; and its darkness, which is not dis- 
pelled even by mid-day, brings still stronger 
to the recollection of the passenger the tales of 
the brigands which are daily verified in this 
neighbourhood. * * * * 

‘Although it was yet early when they ar- 
rived, it was impossible to proceed further that 
day ; for besides the dangers of various kinds 
attendant on travelling at night, it is still more 


| unsafe to sleep any where on the road between 
Velictri and Terracini, so fatal is the mal aria 
which broods over these plains. Nor was the 
alternative desirable of sleeping at Velletri, al- 
though that town ends the usual day's journey 
from Rome; for few even of [talian inns ex- 
ceed in discomfort that of Velletri; and the 
town is about the same distance from Rome, 
as Salt Hill is from London, and possessing a 
thoroughfare nearly as great, inasmuch as it is 
on the only carriage-road from Rome to Na- 
ples, there is but one miserable inn, and that 
inn contains nothing resembling a parlour, ex- 
cept a kind of hall, or passage, which is the re- 
ception-room for visitors of every rank.’ 


DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE HOUSES. 
(Concluded from page 283.) 


We resume our notice of this work with the 
greatest satisfaction, having had the oppor- 
tunity of bestowing upon it that more atten- 
tive examination which its merits demand. 
it was said, by Fielding, in the prolegomena to 
one of his literary labours, that a man was 
not likely to write less intelligibly upon a 
theme, for happening to know something of 
| the nature of Ims subject. It is one of the 
evils of the age, that so many write upon 
themes which they do not understand, and 
anotner, that so few take up the pen to write 
upon things which they do. We feel, there- 
fore, in our genuine zeal for the promotion 
of national taste, the more obliged to this 
author. Every one, thus qualified, who con- 
| tributes to enlighten his co-evals, renders an 
| essential service to his own profession, and 
| contributes to that general stock of science, 
by which alone the public can be taught to 
| appreciate what is right in art. 

The author, in his preface, says, ‘ No chap- 
ter in the history of national manners would 
illustrate so well, if duly executed, the pro- 
gress of social life, as that dedicated to do- 
mestic architecture. The fashions of dress 
and of amusements are generally capricious 
and irreducible to rule; but every change in 
the dwellings of mankind, from the rudest 
wooden cabin to the stately mansion, has 
been dictated by some principle of conve- 
nience, neatness, comfort, or magnificence.’ 

We agree entirely with this. It is by 
these appeals to the reason of society in ge- 
neral, that the public mind is prepared to 
| prefer what is right to what is wrong. Every 
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, one addicted to thinking is desirous to extend 
| his knowledge, but who can learn when there 
/are none to teach? The architects, among 
whom our country can boast many an illus- 
| trious name, have been too generally negli- 
gent on this point. There is no subject upon 
| which fewer are competent to judge than on 
| this art; yet on what art are the ignorant 
| 

| 


more generally prone to speak and write? 
With these, all that is not Greek is Gothic, 
and that which is not Gothic is Greek. It 
is really amusing to watch the groups, led 
| thither by persons wise enough in other mat- 
ters, before certain of the modern Gothic 
structures, and to listen to the sagacious re- 
marks of these enlightened Ciceroni. Have 
you seen the chapel at Pentonville? Yes, 
sir. But have you beheld the alms-houses at 
Kentish Town ! Spirits of Wykeham, and 
the other William—of Sens, wrap yourselves 
in your shrouds,—wander not forth, in these 








degenerate days, to witness these Gothic 
doings. 

‘The aim of this volume,’ continues the 
author in his preface, ‘has been to combine 
characteristic details of the domestic archi- 
tecture used in England during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; differing widely 
from, though in these times blended and con- 
founded with, the ecclesiastical style, cene- 
rally known under the denomination of 
Gothic.’ 

This is a distinction which cannot be too 
universally known. Were it more generally 
enforced, building committees might escape 
from that censure, which is but just, for 
adopting such strange plans, and wasting 
their funds upon such public non-descript 
erections, as must remain a disgrace to the 
taste of our country and our age. 

In a question of painting, we find none of 
this national ignorance. If these commis- 
sioners and building committees were to vote 
a whole-length portrait of some distinguished 
personage, either the king or the enlightened 
nobleman, to whom this volume is very pro- 
perly dedicated, for the adornment of one of 
their public structures, they would, to a man, 
employ either Sir Thomas Lawrence, or Sir 
William Beechey, or Messrs. Shee, Phil- 
lipps, Jackson, Pickersgill, or some other 
painter competent to the task. They would 
not cast lots for a professor, and take the first 
pretenders name that offered, and rejecting Sir 
Thomas, or Thomas Phillipps—prick upon 
Tom 0’? Bedlam, or Tom Fool. So by pa- 
rity, if a committee of common sense sought 
information on the subject in question, it 
would, we presume, inquire for some solid 
authority to direct their judgment. Were 
the commission to erect a parsonage house in 
the veritable old English style, or a row of 
alms-houses, with that fitness, and compara- 
tively without which there is nothing worth, 
we should recommend to the committee to 
consult the book before us, as a sure and cer- 
tain guide. 

In these designs the authorities are correct. 
Not only the general character, but every in- 
dividual feature of each belongs to the pe- 
riod and style which it intends to perpetuate. 
All the ornaments appertaining to each ex- 
ample are of co-eval date. There are things, 
even in many modern buildings less excep- 
tionable, too little attended to. Anachronisms 
in architecture, to the scientific eye, are as 
offensive as in painting. Yet, searcely a 
modern old English building can be pointed 
out, in any part of the country, that does not 
abound in these blemishes, the half propor- 
tion of which, in a picture, would diszrace 
the lowest composition of any member of the 
living school. 

We have learned and skilful physicians, 
and presumptuous quacks; yet who, in his 
senses, would place his constitution in the 
empyric’s hands? So we have scientific and 
able architects, and pretenders to their art; 
but these pretenders are too often encouraged 
to steal away from them that employment, to 
which, by the laws of professional right, they 
have a legitimate claim. 


To proceed, however, to the body of the 
work: No. 1, 1s a Design for a Clergyman’s 
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Ilouse on a moderate Scale. 


In this the au- | in this volume, not only much that was ex- 


thor has adapted a very beautiful gable, part | cellent and well adapted for the intended pur- 


of the existing remains of Wellhall, Eltham. 
The design is entirely characteristic of the 
age to which it belongs, and is a genuine mo- 
del for the parsonage-house. 


It is no less | 


| 


convenient within than pictorial without, and | 


a residence fitted to that respectable comfort 


habits of that estimable member ofcommunity, 
the parish-priest. It contains on the ground- 
floor, a dining-room, a drawing-room and 
study, and a pantry, or housekeeper’s room. 
The space above would afford ample room 
—lodging accommodation for a_ family. 
Such a family as imagination delights to 
paint ;—a pious and learned man the father, 
un affectionate and well-bred woman the 
mother, with a progeny of graceful sons and 
beauteous daughters, and ald and faithful 
servants,—and an exemplar of household fe- 
licity for all the country round. 

The plates, with plans and descriptions, 
are twenty-one in number, among which are 
four .parsonage-houses, a vicarage-house, a 
rectory-house, a curate’s house, a house for 
the parish-clerk, and a grave-digger’s hut. 
To which are added three plates of alms- 
houses, one forming a row of these comfort- 
able asylums, and two of detached alms- 
houses, each strictly in the old English 
style, and comp'etely appropriate, in every 
point, to the intentions and purposes for 
which they are designed. Asa work com- 
bining convenience with architectural taste, 
and entire knowledge of the subject pro- 
posed, we may venture to pronounce this 
work complete in all its parts, creditable to 
the established talent of its author, and in 
no respect unworthy the approving taste of 
that noble patron of the arts to whom it is 
addressed. 





Directions for the Study of Theology, ina Se- 
ries of Letters from a Bishop to his Son on 
his Admission into Holy Orders. By the 
Right Rev. George Greric, LL. D., 
F. R.S. FE., F. SS. A., and Hon. Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Society of Literature. 
8vo. pp. 473. 1827. T. Cadell, London ; 
and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


Ir was not without considerable anxiety that 
we opened this volume; because, on the one 
hand, we were fully convinced of the great 
usefulness of such a work to young ministers ; 
and, on the other, we were as fully certain, 
that unless executed in such a manner as to 
be free from the influence of preconceived 
prejudices on contested points; unless writ- 
ten in a spirit of liberality, and zeal for the 
advancement of those persons for whose use 
it was intended, in the things likely to ren- 
der them able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment, such a book would be of pernicious 
tendency. We were. the more anxious, on 


account of the influence which the name of 


so respected a prelate as Bishop Gleig might 
command, and especially in reference to 
letters written by him to a son, for whose in- 
terest he was likely to be peculiarly concern- 
ed, and on whom, it was probable, he would 


pose, but also litte or nothing of an objec- 
tionable nature. In the former of these res- 
pects we were not disappointed, for it 
abounds with remark so admirable, that 
with extracts from it we could enrich many 


pages of our journal; but sorry we were to 
which our best feelings associate with the | 
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find the bishop continually advancing most 


contested doctrines with an assurance of their 


truth, occasionally inculcating, we think, 
dangerous opinions, and instilling into the 
youthful and unapprehending mind, preju- 
dices as to the sentiments of certain members 
of his own church, which must be consider- 
ed illiberal, if not altogether unjustifiable. 
It will not be expected that we should enter 
at large into the illustration of our introduc- 
tory observations; and we would much ra- 
ther fill the room we can spare with unobjec- 
tionable and edifying extracts, than adduce 
any of a contrary nature. 

In a prefixed advertisement, the bishop 
tells us that ‘ he has been induced to publish 
these letters as directions for such a course of 
reading as is, perhaps, sufficient, not to make 
consummate divines, but to enable the 
younger clergy to discharge the duties of a 
parish priest with credit to themselves and 
benefit to those who may be committed to 
their pastoral care.’ Now the apology in 
the first part of this extract we consider rather 
useless, as we do not expect that many con- 
summate divines will be made by the perusal 
of this volume; and we have not much hope 
as to the abject afterwards mentioned, unless 
it can be accomplished by the inculcating of 
doctrines calculated to awaken and maintain 
controversy. It is true if the credit to which 
the bishop alludes, be to be obtained by a 
display of talent or learning, it is possible it 
may thus be obtained; but that the result 
will, in that case, be so beneficial as he ap- 
prehends, we strongly doubt. 

The bishop was ‘ willing to hope,’ also, 
‘that the course of study recommended might 
enable the judicious reader, of every descrip- 
tion, to satisfy himself respecting the true 
nature of the GosveL, on which, though the 
phrase is in every one’s mouth, the religious 
public seems to be very much divided.’ It 
would be extremely desirable for every one 
to be satisfied on this subject, and we should 
not be wanting in acknowledging our obliga- 
tions to Bishop Gleig, if we had been sure 
he had removed all cause of future dispute. 
But we think him a little too sanguine in his 
hope, and too confident as what is the real 
‘truth as it is in Jesus.” We have often 


‘sickened at hearing reiterated—ihe Gosped ! 
the Gospel! ie. the senuments of the per- 


son who happens to use the term; and we 
have lamented over the blindness of those 
who catch at a name, without inquiring Ibto 


/ the doctrines of Christ, as contained in the 


ing the drue nature of the Gospel. 


inculeate what he conceived the wisest pre- 


cepts. 


divine word. It appears to us, however, 
that the bishop has fallen into the error he 
wished to avoid, in expressing his hope that 
his Directions may enable the judicious reader 
of every description to satisfy himself respect- 
If he be 
right, it is to be hoped all who wish to know 


And we did hope that we might find | what the Gospel is, will consult his book of 





Directions, remembering that it is intende} 
for judictous readers of every description, 
though we can find it inscribed only to *Stu- 
dents of theology and the younger clergy,’ 
together with ‘the various professors of divi- 
nity in the universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in the Scotch episcopal church,’ 

The work consists of nineteen letters :— 

£1. On the various duties of a parish priest ; 
with some observations on the manner in which 
some of those duties may be most judiciously 
performed.—2. On the origin of religion among 
men, Whether in nature or from Revelation. fs 
there any religion, which, whatever may have 
been its origin, may be properly called natural ? 
Wuat preliminary studies are necessary to pro- 
secute this inquiry with success, and to ascer- 
tain in what sense any religion can be consi- 
dered as natural.—3. Remarks on some cele- 
braied systems of natural theology, especially 
those of Dr. Clarke, Mr. Wollaston, and Dr. 
Paley.; with some observations on Bishop 
Law’s edition of Archbishop King’s Essay on 
the Origiu of Evil—4. Remarks on the duties 
uf natural religion, and on the different theo- 
ries of moral obligation.x—5 On the defects of 
natural religion, and the necessity of a Divine 
Revelation, both to instruct man in his duty, 
and to give him assurance of a future state of 
rewards and punishments.—6€. Geveral obser. 
vations on the proper method of studying the 
Holy Scriptures —7. Critical observations on 
the three first chapters of the book of Genesis. 
—8. Observations on the state of man before 
and immediately after the fall ; with some brief 
remarks on the peculiar doctrines of Pelagius 
and of Calvin —9. Observations on the religion 
of mankind from ihe fall of Adam to the call of 
Abrahain.—10. Observations on the purpose 
for which Abcaham was called from his father’s 
house; and on the stateof religion from his 
call till the giving of the law by Moses.—1I1. 
The ultimate object ofthe Mosaic dispensation ; 
of the theocratic government of the Israelites ; 
and of the dispersion of that people among the 
nations of the east, was to prepare the world 
for the advent of the Messiah.—12. On the 
advent of Christ, and the great object of 
it; together with some observations on the 
Apostles’ Creed considered as an index to 
the doctrines taught in Holy Scripture, as ne- 
cessary to be believed by every Chiristian.— 
13. Ooservations on the doctrines of the trinity 
and the eternal generation of the Son of God, 
as they are stated in the first and second of the 
thirty-nine articles of the church of England.— 
14. Observations on the conclusion of the se- 
cond article of religion, tending to show how 
the death of Christ hath been a sacrifice or 
atonement, not only for original guilt, but also 
for the actual sins of men.—15. Observations 
on the scripture doctrine of jastification.—16. 
On regeneration.—17. On sanctification and 
predestination —18. Observations on the 18th, 
19th, WOrh, and 2st articles of religion, and 
on the constitution and authority of the church 
as a spiritual society founded by Ciitist, and 
completed by his apostles. —19 On the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, as understood in the 
church of Rome; the Greek church; the Lu- 
theran cliurches; the earliest Calvinists 5 and 
the church of England. ‘ihere is not in the 
New Testament a single expression, which, if 
inteipreted literally, gives the smaliest counte- 
nance to the Romish doctrine, or to the doc- 
trine of either the early Lutherans or the Cal- 
vinists. The doctrine of the church of England 
stated and vindicated. 


——— oe * ee — 











To these letters are added three appen- 
daces:—1. On the credtbility of the Scrip- 
ture miracles.—2 On the origin of the three 
first Gospels And 3. On the doctrine of 
original sin. 

Ot the office of a parish-priest it is ob- 
served, that it ts one of which the duties can- 
not be performed without a competent know- 
ledve of human nature, as wellas of the reli- 
cion which it is his duty to teach.’ We take 
the bishop’s meaning to be effictently per- 
formed, for that there are parish-priests who 
either do not perform their duties at all, or 
with comparatively little acquaintance with 
the nature of man and the religion they 
should teach, is too certain. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Physical and Metaphysical Hints for every 
body. By E. Brare, Dr. Ph. 1827, 
Tuts little book contains many things that are 
controverted, and many that are useless, but 
it possesses so much really sound thought and 


dozen times as much as it costs. 





ORIGINAL. 
, i ee 
A DIRGE, 
Translated from the German of Kleist. 
Avast that thou art dead! Auiora’s dawn, 
Shall now ne'er cheer thine eye, when from the 
heavens 
It pours its blushes on a waking world. 
Ne’er see the flowery meads, still drooping with 
the dew, 
Nor itt the silent glades, behold the sun’s bright 
beans 
Shooting its rays athwart a labyrinth of green, 
fhe scented violet ne'er shail waft thee frag- 
PanCcc— 
Nor the sweet murmuring stream, that bends 
Its course 
‘Twixt beds of roses, and on which by zephyrs 


borne, 
The litle waves ripple along; the plaintive 
song 


Of Philomel at eve not pour into thy car 

Deiicious sounds; nor Krausen’s* tuneful lyre 

Phat rivals even the songstress of the glade. 

But neither shalt thou see bow worth und virtue 

Strugele with want, and pressed with many 

; SOTIOWS, 

Pine outa wrefehed melanclioly life— 

M hile decked with favours of a wayward fate, 

Tie shallow wretch presumptuons struts along. 

Phou Shalt not see the tyrants of the world, 

The necks of frcemen bend in Slavery’s chains: 

Ooliged to pay them tribute—-not for protection, 

But for the air of heaven they breathe. 

No pompous fool, nor sycophantic courtier 

Sh iil with their witless masice give thee pain 5 

Nor Envy’s sclf look down with jaundiced eyes 

Upon thee. : 

Norall the ills tuat flow from murderous war, 

Shall mar thy iest. The earth, with all its 
Cares, 

Lic Ss shrouded in a cloud beneath thy feet 5 

Phe crash of thunder storms ave far behind, 

And joy and sweet tranquillity wave in thy 
bosom, -— 

Jn the pure regions of unceasing bliss, 

Ab! well for thee, that in the giave thou 
Sleepest ! P. 


* AY r ny WwW i 
= Author of a work on musical poetry, and an ex- 
euent musician, 








; se _ which 
reflectton, Uiat we may safely say it is worth a | 
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Letter trom Jonathan Oldworthy, Esq. 


POLITICS AND PUBLIC DINNERS—EXHUIBI- 
11ONS AND REVIEWS—LECTURES AND 
TRAGEDIES—EDITORS AND CONTRIBU- 
TORS—BEAUTY AND BONNETS, &c. 

Drarn Mr. Eprror.—Though all the world 

has been for the last month in a_ political 

fume, quite as infectious, though not so 
mortal as the Walcheren fever; yet, de- 
pend upon it, your old correspondent has 
escaped the contagion, and employed his 
time much more pleasantly, than in watch- 
ing the transmigration of Whigs and To. 
ries, as they cross hands, change sides, 
and lead off to new tunes, and with a great 
variety of airs. I have lived long enough in 
the world to know ‘that there are good and 
bad on both sides,’ and even that the same 
man may, in the course of his life, entertain 
very distinct views of the same question, with- 
out forfeiting his right to be classed with the 
cood, or indicating that infirmity of purpose 
detracts from his wisdom. I am, 
therefore, by no means disposed to think ill 
of a gentleman who praises a minister to-day 
whom he reviled yesterday, if he believes such 
minister to have altered his views and amend- 
ed his ways, by which we all mean that he is 
come to our own way of thinking. Never- 
theless, with all my candour and liberality, | 
do consider the present state of things so pe- 
culiar, that I am led to conclude thus, ‘if the 
great man continues in office, he will be the 
createst of all the great men, in his situation, 
which this country has produced; and if the 
Whigs continue to support him, they will be 


the /owliest of all the factions it has exhibited, 


and very different personages from those ‘ ba- 
rons bold,’ (whose descendants in blood and 
in principle they are,) who have so often 
made kings do their bidding. 

Would it not be a good thing, Mr. Editor, 
to preface all great parliamentary debates by 
a good dinner! If our national charities re- 
quive this mode of cultivation, and thrive, as 
they evidently do, beneath its warming and 
exhilirating influence, why should the great- 
est, the most important, and illustrious as- 
semblage of the community, be denied the 
advantages arising from it? TLow many as- 


_perities would soften beneath its social influ- 


ences? Tow much life and light be thrown 
into the minds of the speakers, by that wine 
which gladdens the heart and gives words to 
the tongue of an Englishman, and, by that 
means, elicits that store of knowledge or ge- 


nius, which is too apt to remain frost-bound, 


in the parent soil, without this ameliorating 


| influence. 


No pestilence, disease, nor plague, | 


I thought so at the National School dinner, 
which [ attended about ten days since, and 


the thought pressed still more strongly upon 





me at the Artists’ Benevolent Fund dinner ; 
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borough and the Marquis of Stafford,) how 
could this meeting of artists forget to toast 
that one patriotic nobleman, who offered the 
world the novel sight of a splendid collection 
of purely British art, who, after forming bis 
taste from the finest specimens of the of/ mas- 
ters, selected all that was best in the modern, 
and without depreciating his own just con- 
ceptions of excellence, gratified his feelings 
as a Briton, by exalting the fame and reward- 
ing the industry of his countrymen. Lord 
de Tabley did this; and, with all due praise 
to the great men then present, and to the 
Duke of Bedtord, (at this moment the most 
extensive patron of living merit,) Mr. Peel, 
the Marchionessde Grey, &c.,—when speak- 


‘ing of that nobleman, we may say, with re- 


—E a 





gard to the patronage which can alone foster 
genius and produce excellence, ‘many have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’ 

T. lking of artists leads one to exhibitions, 
[ have been much gratified at the Royal 
Academy ;—as who must not be? I wish 
Hilton had made his fine picture a separate 
exhibition, for the subject forbids it to ‘ mix 
with baser matter,’ perhaps ‘other’ matter 
would be better; but what is there of beauty 
and greatness in this world that may not be 
so designated when opposed to that awful 
sacrifice? Sir Thomas Lawrence's portraits 
are admirable; the beauty of his ladies, and 
the truth of his delineation of the venerable 
and still handsome chamberlain of London, 
can never be estimated too highly. But, in- 
deed, there are many fine pictures, yet I was 
sensible of a dearth of landscapes ; for Tur- 
ner is wholly a marine painter, and though 
sea views are very interesting, they are not, 
in themselves, so attractive as the diversity of 
land. I cannot help, therefore, wishing to 
see him again amidst ‘towned cities,’ spark- 
ling rills, woodland glades, frowning rocks, 
and the beautiful variety of old mother earth. 
Landseer’s monkey made me laugh, and the 
united busts of Bekner almost made me cry, 


for as marble always presents death to the 


imagination, I could not forbear to consider 
the young, lovely, and noble pair before me 
as already consigned to the tomb, and thus 
offered to the contemplation of posterity in 
the most touching and affecting manner. 

Do not suppose I have forgotten my pet 
institution in Suffolk Street ;— Oh,no! though 
very ailing. | went thither at the private view, 
and have been often since highly gratified to 
see there decidedly the best exhibition they 
have hitherto offered the public, and to find 


that they are selling a very fair proportion of 


—E 


‘the case with those who grumble. 


for although the latter company consisted of | 


aclass much more given to fluency of speech 
than the former, it was not till the wine had 
gone round, and the president, (Lord Aber- 
deen,) had broke the ice, that our tongues 
were fairly disenchanted of the national spell, 
and could talk either of the pleasures of art 
or the sorrows of artists, interminable as are 
the subjects. By the way, in giving the 
healths of patrons of the arts, (as Lord Farn- 





pictures. I grumbled, itis true, at the hangs 
ing; which is so manifestly done in bad taste, 
that I had reason on my side, which is rarely 
They 
have made no centre at the top of the room, 
although Cartwright’s very clever and amus- 
ing picture, of the Carnival at Venice, was 
singularly calculated for the purpose; and at 
the bottom of the room, where we last year 
saw Linton’s magnificent Greece in its day 
of gorgeous triumph, have they placed a coms 
paratively small sea-piece of Wilson's, (in 
itself by no means one of the painter's hap 
piest efforts,) though they had Hofland’s fine 
picture of Jerusalem ready for the place, as 
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it were, and well calculated, both from merit | 
and subject, to form a marked object; and it | 
body that the sea- | ingly at the old man’s assertion, for she may 
as well again, if it depend upon it he knows what belongs to 


must be evident to = | 
piece would have look 


hung in a similar place occupied by another | 
of the same artist's, which is very beautiful, | 





with beauty and elegance as these villainous 
distortions. Let no pretty girl smile sneer- 


loveliness and grace as well as he did thirty 
years since, and that although able to gaze 


and enjoys the right kind of light. They are | with grateful affection on a face now shaded 
young hangers, so no wonder blunders will | with hair mingled with silvery streaks, he can 
creep in amongst them, since we all know | still look on beauty, and even criticise dress, 
that old hangers do the same at times; but; with all that zest which belongs to an eye 


they have a noble room, and ought to render | 
it justice, by considering not only what be- 
| of youth. 


longs to individual pictures, but general ef- 


fect, and, without sacrificing the former, may ! 


unquestionably secure the latter. 

I rejoice that you have gained the power- 
ful aid of the author of Wine and Walnuts; 
but trust that, in his love of arts and artists, 
(well as I like both,) he will not be induced 
to forget that reviews are your first object, 
and as the trade is now breathing again from 
its late depression, we may hope for some 
flowers in the parterre of the row, worthy our 
attention. I am glad to see Foscari revisit- 
ing the stage it is so well calculated to adorn; 
as Charles Kemble never looked so truly the 
chivalry hero as in that most interesting tra- 
gedy,—and the part seems indeed written for 
him. I conclude it was his absence which 
deprived the town of it for so long a time, 
since clever as Warde is, he could not ex- 
actly supply his place, especially in this tra- 
gedy, where he already fills a part so impor- 
tant. After reading Miss Mitford's last work, 
we run, with renovated delight, to any thing 
else which flowed from the same rich source. 
Her mind is a spring so full of sparkling po- 
etry and satisfying substance, that, meet her 
m prose or verse, sonnet or drama, we arise 


alike refreshed or nourished by the intellec- | 


tual banquet. I know nothing that has 
charmed me like her of late years, except the 
lectures on poctry by Neele,—they were re- 
ally admirable, whether for their eloquence or 
their knowledge, or the deep research they 
displayed into the mines of poetic wealth in 
olden times, or the facility and perspicuity 
with which they were defined and displayed, 
in all their various and splendid character- 
istics. It might be truly said, ‘He best can 
paint them who can feel them most,’ for none 
but a poet could so have told the annals of 
poetry, or evinced its power. 

But I must conclude, and shall now only 
beg of you, Mr. Editor, to use your influ- 
ence in abating one grievous evil. Call it 
not a light matter when I say ‘ it is the curls 
of the ladies ;’ those hideous roll-curls which 
disgraced our grandmothers; which scarcely 
the powers of a Reynolds could overcome, 
and which now appear on the brow of beauty 
hike lines of black puddings or sausages, form- 
ing diverging stripes as straight as the lines 
from a country sign of the Rising Sun. It is 
surely enough that bonnets are become pre- 
posterous fabrics, in which there is neither 
taste nor utility, but let not our lovely coun- 
trywomen go further in trying how far it is 
possible to leave nature and good sense for 
the sake of fashion? A woman’s hair is so 
beautiful a part of herself, and by nature so 
fond of freedom, that it is positive cruelty to 
bring it under any dominion so inconsistent 





practised in analyzing forms, and alive to all 
the varieties of beauty and the characteristics 
My girls wear their hair in ring- 
lets with full bows at the crown of the head, 
and thus unite the classical style with the 
simplicity and elegance which, without affect- 
ing fashion, yet is never unfashionable. | 
have the better right to recommend this mode 
because Lady Normanton and Mrs. Pee! have 
set the example, as all the misses may per- 
ceive if they observe their portraits. 
JONATHAN OLDWORTHY. 





THE PILFERER’S PRETEXT : 
A TALE OF ABSTRACTION. 
A CUNNING wit, but graceless sinner, 
Who oft by swindling got a dinner, 
And who in all things had a way 
To beg, steal, cheat, or any thing but pay, 
Sauntered into a chemist’s shop one day 
In gleaning mood. 


The shopman, bowing, asked his pleasure ; 


‘ Sir,’ quoth the rogue, *twould be a treasure, | 


Indeed it would, 
If I could buy sfrengih, or by weight or mea- 
sure: 
My stomach fails at such a rapid rate, 
I go on weekly in more weakly state: 
What shall | do ? 
‘ Steel lozenges, was answered by the attend- 
ing minister of drugs. Just then 
Some one came in to buy a pen- 
nyworth of some thing or another : 
The shopman turned his back—and t’other 
(The rogue I mean,) 
Noting the well-filled lozenge-boxes, as they lay 
Upon the counter, stole one, and then stole 
away, 
He thought unseen;— 
But "twas not so—the shopman’s eye 
Had glanced upon him timeously. 
Quick as a shot from shovel ran 
Close at his heels the druggist’s man, 
Who soon did catch bim. 
‘ When taken’ (doctors say) § to be well shaken,’ 
And just so fared our rogue. Yet not forsaken 
By impudence, or tricks to save his bacon, 
(Therefew could match bim,) 
He cleared his throat, and then, to clear his 
honour, 
Spoke thus, Hold, hold! I'll not be put upon, 
nor 
Abused for placing on your words too much re- 
liance : 
You said, * Steal lozenges,’——I did so, in com- 
pliance : 
And, as I took them from the counfer, it 
Was no real taking, but a counter. feat !’— 
This pleading proved the knave no fool, 
And quite suthced to overrule 
The shopman’s anger, who, like many a On® 
Urged to a laugh, forgave the mischief done, 
And with a caution half pathetical 
Dismissed his rogueship, lozenges, and all— 
And even, lest his stingy master should 


Whine at the knave’s bad action, made it good! 
G. D. 
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NOTES OF A GRIFFIN. 
SCARCELY a single writer of travels in the 
east, has failed to commence his journal by 
describing the surprise felt, on his first land- 
ing, at the total opposition of Indian manners 
and customs to those of his own country- 
men. To instance some of those points 
which first meet observation: we write 
from left to right ; they, from right to left: 
our dresses are short and tight; their's, loose 
and flowing: we show respect by uncovering 
the head; they, by baring the feet: we re- 
fresh from fatigue by stretching out our limbs; 
they, by drawing their legs under them, in a 
posture that would be insufferably painful to 
any European who had not exercised his 
Sartorian muscles on a_ shop-board. If, 
after having passed some period in India, 
the traveller determines on taking a peep, 
before his return home, at China, he must 
prepare his mind for a renewal of surprise. 
The exterior of every thing in that country 
(except of course the natural productions, to 
which we are not adverting,) is as different 
from what he has seen in India, as the ap- 
pearance of the latter is from those of any 
part of Europe. The Indian* suffers his 
beard to grow, and shaves his head; the 
Chinese shaves his beard, and collecting his 
hair on the top of his head, lets it hang down 





in a long plaited tail. The Indian is silent 
and respectful; the Chinaman is the most 
laughing impudent fellow beneath the sun. 
The Indian, however poor, is always clean ; 
the Chinese, though rolling in wealth, is sure 
to be frowzy. The former, confining himself 


_to a vegetable diet, eats sparingly even of 
What do you recommend ?’ 


this simple food ; the latter, fond of indulging 





his appetite, ejects no one of God's creatures ; 


cats and rats, dogs and hogs, are literally 
every-day dishes at a Chinese table. The 
Bungalows of Hindostan resemble, in their 
exterior, the barns of England, but are usually 
commodious, often comfortable within. The 
Chinese lavish the ornaments of painting 
and gilding on the outside of their dwellings, 

and pay very little regard to internal arrange-= 

ment. The roofs of temples, palaces, &c. in 
| the former country, are usually flat, and sur- 
| mounted with one or more cupolas. In 
_ China, on the contrary, the roof is shelving, 
'and has the edges and corners always turned 
‘up, like the sides of a saucer. The effect of 
| the last mentioned style (as novel to the eye 
| of the Indian as of the European,) is to im- 
press the mind of the new comer with a be- 
lief that the contrast is produced by a studied 
opposition. 

But I am neither going to write an essay 
on contrast, nor to attempt a description of 
national manners. My object is merely to 
retail a little gossip picked up during a cur- 
sory visit to the land of tea and crockery, 

It is well known that European ships are 
permitted to ascend no higher than Wham- 
poa, from whence the officers and merchants 
proceed in their own boats to Canton. The 
object of my trip made it necessary to go 
ashore first at Macao, and the delight which 
its first appearance excited is not yet forgot- 


* This name is used here generally for the native 
of Hindostan, whether Hindoo, Mussulman, oF 
Parsee. 
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ten. The curving shore is lined by not ill- 
looking buildings, in the centre of which | 
etands the company’s warehouse; a palace-_ 
like pile of white stone. Behind these, seve- | 
ral conical rocks rise abruptly, some of them | 
crowned with parapeted barracks, or with re- | 
ligious houses, of a style half Gothic, half 
oriental. Jfere and there a foss-house, or | 
temple, glitters like gingerbread ; and some | 
interspersed clumps of fine trees add a degree | 
of rural beauty to the view. Lastly, on every | 
side are an infinite variety of small rocky | 
islands, glowing with every shade of purple 
hue. During the approach, which, to an 
European, must always be by water, Macao 
has the air of a place of considerable bustle. 
The beach is crowded with trading junks, 
fishing and passage boats. These last are ma- | 
naged entirely by women, clad in a close cap 
that descends to the eye-brows, and ties be- 
neath the chin. They wear also trousers, | 
and over them a shirt, or frock, like that of | 
an English carter, reaching to the knees. | 
This dress is composed of coarse materials, of | 
a dark colour, and their first appearance 
strongly reminded me of an Esquimaux who 
was exhibited, in his diving dress, in this 
country, some years ago. On landing, how- 
ever, the first impression is dissipated. No- 
thing can be more quiet, more free from al- 
most any symptoms of commerce than the | 
little town of Macao. The line of buildings | 
fronting the sea, or outer arbour, forms cer- , 
tainly a beautiful promenade ; but the streets 
behind are so narrow, and so abrupt in ascent 
and descent, as to be inaccessible to any 
other yehicle than the sedan chair of the 
country The breadth of this little peninsula 
is less than a mile, and its greatest length, 
from N.E. to S.W., is under three miles. 
The extreme unevenness of the soil renders 
it one of the most picturesque spots that can 
be imagined. But the same cause renders 
any other mode of exercise, but walking, 
very difficult, except on the low sandy stripe 
that connects Macao with the main land. 
Even there the ride is circumscribed, since 
across the middle of this neck, or isthmus, is 
drawn a barrier, where a small party of Chi- 
nese soldiers keep constant guard, and forbid 
the passage of Europeans. The population 
is commonly reckoned at twelve thousand, 
more than half of whom are Chinese. The 
Portuguese laity are said to be four thou- 
sand; ecclesiastics, fifty; military, three 
hundred. They possess thirteen churches, 
three monasteries, and one convent. There 
ls Not a single labourer, artist, or shopkeeper, 
who is Portuguese, either by birth or descent. 
The injudicious pride which has produced 
this arrangement, has thrown the greatest 
part of the commerce, together with all real 
Power, into the hands of the Chinese. Though 
the Portuguese still preserve a form of go- 
vernment among themselves, yet they obey 
the Mandarins in every thing that relates to 
the Chinese, who form the majority. All 
the customs belong to the emperor, and they 
are levied with an exorbitance and insolence 
that seem the pure offspring of spite. A 
Monstrous duty is imposed upon every arti- 
cle imported into Macao, particularly upon 
sheep and oxen; probably because these gre 
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to Europeans objects of necessity. The con- 
sequence is, that, except a few cattle kept by 
the gentlemen of the British factory for their 
own use, these animals are not to be pro- 
cured ; and a stranger may live, as I did, 
three months at Macao, without having the 
most distant acquaintance with beef or mut- 
ton. Fish, pork, and poultry, are the ‘ three 
dull notes’ on which you must ring the 
changes as you best may. A certain head- 
money, I forget how much, is likewise de- 
manded from every stranger landing in this 
frontier of the celestial empire ; and the tax 
is doubled in the case of a female. Of the 
Strictness with which this ungallant distine- 
tion is enforced, an instance afforded itself 
on our first landing. ' 
were an English gentleman and his wife, and 
the boat that preceded us had just put on 
shore an Alderney cow, a present to one of 
the company’s committee. When the gen- 
tlemen had severally discharged their poll- 
tax, inquiry was made what was to be paid 


on the score of the lady,—*‘ All same that | 


cow,’ replied the commissioner of customs, 
pointing to the beast. The vexatious regula- 


_ tions just mentioned, render Macao the dear- 
est place probably in the world. The ordi- 


nary charge, at the only decent inn in the 
town, is seven Spanish dollars* per diem, 
which includes neither wine nor attendance. 
With respect to the latter particular, how- 
ever, there is certainly little reason to com- 
In the first place, the servants are 
clever, active, good-humoured, and, unlike 
the Hindoo, willing to turn their hands to 
any thing. In the second place, if you hire 
one luguais, you get the service of two with- 
out anv additional charge. 
days of our sojourn, I could not tell what to 
make of a man unknown, who was constant- 
ly flitting about the rooms, serving me with 
assiduous attention at dinner, and volunteer- 
ing to answer all my calls, though he knew 
no more of my language than I did of his. 
Having ascertained that he did not belong to 
the establishment of the house, I questioned 
my servant concerning the stranger. ‘Oh?’ 
replied he, ‘that my brother—wantjee makee 
learn gentleman,’ which being interpreted, is, 
that the fellow, being desirous of qualifying 





Amongst our party | 


| 


—————— 


During the first | 


and endeavouring to initiate one’s self in this 
dialect, (for pure English is not intelligible 
to the Cantonenses,) the first thing that strikes 
the attention, is the very small number of 
words with which the economical Chinese 
manage to carry on the intercourse. I have 
heard that they have been counted and found 
to amount to a very trifling number. One 
consequence of this 1s, that they give to each 
word many more significations than it bears 
with us. Thus, to walk comprehends almost 
all kinds of motion. ‘* When ship go walkee?”’ 
is their mode of inquiring the time of a ves- 
sel's departure. The word catch supplies the 
place of bring, look for, go fetch, in their most 
extended use. An European orders his ser- 
vant to catch dinner or breakfast; he gives 
him money and tells him to catch fruit, wine, 
&e.; he is ill, and bids him catch a doctor. 
Pronunciation does not give them any se- 
rious difficulty, with the exception of the let- 
ter rk, for which they invariably substitute cv. 
This change has produced astonishment and 
disgust in many a stranger, when his servant 
has proposed to catch rice for master’s dinner. 
They seldom make use of the monosyllables 
yes or no; but generally reply can or no can, 
But the sound that most frequently jars upon 
the ear of a foreigner is the eternal injection 
Hlai-gaw ! which resounds from all sides in 
the various tones of pleasure, dissatisfaction, 
languor, surprize, &c. &c. &c. It is indeed 
le fonds de la langue, as the Frenchman said 
of G—d d—n. 

The most interesting object in Macao, is a 
garden of tolerably spacious dimensions, full 
of well-grown trees, and sloping down to- 
wards the inner harbour, of which it com- 
mands a striking view. It was formerly in 
the possession ofan English gentleman whose 


careful taste considerably improved its na- 


himself for the service of Europeans, had be- | 
stowed his apprenticeship on me, without ( reg ; 
has effectually disguised this modern addi- 
The first adventurers in the Canton trade | 


hope of fee or reward. 


must have felt, at an early period, the neces- 
sity of some better mode of communicating 
with the natives, than through the tedious 
and not too trustworthy medium of inter- 
preters. Europeans were generally deterred, 


by the reputed difficulties of the Chinese lan- | 


guage, from the slightest attempt to study it. 
But the Chinamen, more enterprizing or less 
impeded by natural difficulties, began to ac- 
quire the tongue of their customers. Their 


first efforts probably were not very happy; | 


but our countrymen courteously met them 
half-way, complied with and adopted their 
barbarous corruptions, and thus has grown 
up a jargon perfectly strange to the ear of a 
newly-arrived Englishman. In listening to, 


* The value of the Spanish dollar is from 4s. 6d. 
to 5s, 


| 
| 


| liar satisfaction, as the first 


tural beauties. It is principally remarkable 
for numerous rocky fragments, of a sugarloaf 
shape, scattered up and down singly or in 
groups. One of these groups, standing in a 
shady spot, forms a romantic cavern, which 
is said to have been the favourite retreat of 
the poet Camoens. It is even said that he 
penned here many passages of his celebrated 
Lusiad, which is known to English readers in 
Mickle’s excellent translation. The present 
proprietor, a Portuguese, has constructed a 
regularly arched entrance to the cavern, and 


tion by covering the whole with a rhubarb- 
coloured lotion. 

As strangers are prohibited from travelling 
in this country, the only mode of proceeding 
from Macao to Canton (80 miles) 1s by water, 

‘To be continued.) 
ee] 


FINE ARTS. 


THE KING’S PICTURFS. 
Tue public will, in the ensuing week, again 
have the gratification of viewing that part of 











_the royal collection which was recently exhi- 


bited for several weeks in the British Gallery. 

Of this inestimable collection of cabinet 
pictures, the choicest works of the Flemish 
and Dutch masters, we can s with pecu- 
escriptive cata- 
logue of all the pictures in the magnificent 
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apartments at Carlton Palace ever printed, 
was made by us, by the exclusive privilege 
of his Majesty, then Prince Regent, twelve 
years since. 

Many, indeed a large proportion of these 
gems of art had appeared upon the walls of 
the British Institution during the succession 
of years that the noble directors have so judi- 
ciously exhibited the works of the old masters 
in their gallery. Our august and most mu- 
nificent patron of the arts, some years since, 
on being applied to by the committee, to 
know what pictures he would be pleased to 
spare towards these annual exhibitions, gra- 
ciously returned, ‘ Any, or all.’ Such was 











the zeal of the Prince Regent, and such are | 


the munificent feelings of our Sovereign to- 
wards the promotion of the arts. 

We have from the commencement of these 
public displays of the old masters, constantly 
applauded the measure. The contempla- 
tion of such works by our rising school of 
painters, we foretold, would lead to that re- 
sult, which the experiment has at length 
proved,—that of a progressive improvement 

n our school, which bids fair to rival those 
ivery works which have heretofore been placed 
before its disciples as exemplars of their art. 





PERIORAMIC OR REVOLVING SHADES. 


Mr. V. Bartnotomew has obtained a pa- 
tent for a very elegant invention of a lamp, 
which may be formed in various shapes, as 
Grecian and Gothic temples, pavilions, Chi- 
nese pagodas, &c. &c The compartments 
are fitted up with transparencies brilliantly 
alluminated from within, and the heat of the 
lamp communicates a rotatory motion to the 
temple. The contrivance is so simple that 
one of those ornamental designs can instantly 
be applied to every species of Parisian or 
Sinumbra lamps or chandeliers. In illumi- 
nated apartments, these shades have a beau- 
tiful effect, for the solid parts of the structure 


of these little temples exhibit the painted | 


transparencies with magical splendour. 

For the decoration of those evening fetes 
which prevail in the spring season, they are 
eminently calculated. To the drawing-room, 
the side-board, or the boudoir, they are beau- 











tifully ornamental, but captivating when sus- | 


pended or placed amidst the shrubs in the 
conservatory or ball-raom. We have seen 
several of these elegant novelties, and ear- 
nestly recommended them to the attention of 


those ladies who delight their friends by the | 


taste which they display in the decorative art 
on these occasions. Indeed we know not, 
among the many late ingenious contrivances 
which add to the splendour of the evening 
fete, any one that affords so ample a field for 
the exercise of the graphic taste of the fair as 
these revolving lamps. 


—- 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 
Mr. C. HULtMANDEL, to whose ingenious 
and indefatigable researches are exclusively 
owing the invaluable improvements to which 
this new species of art have attained, has 
added that which was alone wanting to 
render its process complete. That deside- 
ratum, the retouching or altering the subject 
after it was prepared for printing, which was 
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until of late supposed imp ssible, is now 
overcome, and, in a small tract, distributed 


Ito the artists, this important discovery is 


made manifest. 
Three examples establish the fact. The 
first applies to a lithographic impression, 


scape composition, by Mr. J. D Harding, 
in which the group of trees on the foreground 
relieve upon a mass of buildings in the light. 
In the second state of the print, the same 
trees, rendered much richer in form and 
deeper in the chiaro-scuro, are made to re- 
lieve upon the same mass of building, now 
thrown under shadow; whilst, under this 
new effect, neither the clearness nor the spirit 
of the first state of the impressions are in the 
least deteriorated. The third example is an 
illustration of the application of this process 
to a half-length figure in a Spanish costume, 
and afterwards enriched in effect. 

Mr. Harding’s alteration was made after 
five hundred impressions of the first state of 
the design had been printed. A subsequent 
alteration was made after more than a thou- 
sand imjressions had been struck off. 

In a subsequent number, it is our intention 
to give a brief history of the rise and progress 


_of this new and very interesting art. We 


cannot, however, on this occasion refrain 
the expression of our respect for the inge- 
nious author of this little tract, to whose su- 
perior perceptions are entirely owing those 
capacities of lithography which have called 
forth the united talents of Messrs. Lane and 
Harding, whose unrivalled works on stone 
have contributed largely to the graphic ho- 
nours of their country. 





ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS ; EXHIBI- 
TION, SOMERSET HOUSE. 
We never enter the architectural room at 
Somerset Ilouse without anathematizing the 
hanging committee for cramming together, in 
a most preposterous and absurd manner, such 
a multitude of drawings, that of full three- 
fourths of them, it is almost impossible to 
guess at what they are. When there, we can 
hardly tell whether we are in paradise or pur- 
gatory, for we are almost as much tantalized 
by reading in the catalogue names of subjects 
we cannot examine, as gratified by many of 
those we can. It is evident to any one con- 
versant with this branch of art—or, we may 
say, to any one who has common sense, that 
architectural drawings require to be hung as 
near the eye as either a miniature or deli- 


cately-finished engraving. If the detail is of | 


no importance and not necessary to be seen, 
it might as well be altogether omitted ; or if 
the works thus banished beyond the ken of or- 
dinary vision, are so inferior that they should 
be virtually absent, though nominally present, 
is of no importance, they had better be reject- 
ed atonce. One great defect in almost all 
our exhibitions, except that of Water-Colour 
Drawings, is, that they are so immoderately 
crammed, that those who go rather to view 
pictures than to behold walls, covered from 
the cornice to the floor with gilded frames 
and painted canvas, get perplexed, weary, 
and disgusted, and what should be pleasure, 


is converted into absolute fatigue. This is 
more or less the case in the other rooms, but 
especially in that appropriated to the archi- 
tectural drawings, and the one below, where 
the sculpture seems rather stowed away than 


displayed for exhibition. 
much worn and restored by this new process. | 
The second is illustrated by a tasteful land- | 


faving now vented a little of our spleen, 
we will begin to speak of what we really did 
see; and if we may take the presetit archi- 


'tectural exhibition as a fair sample of the ta- 


lent now among us, we should say, that the 
art has attained to a pitch of excellence sur- 


passing that of any period since its revival. 


It gives us, too, great »leasure to be able to 
add that many of the best subjects this year 
are not mere designs but drawings of actual 


Structures, at least of such as are commenced. 
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Among the most deserving of notice are, the 
Interior of the New Council Chamber, b 

Mr. Soane; the Entrances at Ityde Park 
Corner, D. Burton; the Portico at Broom 
Hall, J. P. Gandy; the New Buildings for 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, D. Robertson ; 
Restoration of the Principal Front of All 
Souls’ College, ditto, ditto ; Model of the 
intended New Front of Worcester College, 
ditto, ditto; the New Chapel in North Aud- 
ley Strect, J. P. Gandy ; St. Katherine's 
Hospital, Regent’s Park, A. Poynter; the 
London University, W. Wilkins; the King’s 
(luadrangle, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ditto; the King of Wirtemberg’s Palace at 
Cannstadt, J. B. Papworth, &c. There are 
likewise some prodigiously magnificent de- 
signs for a royal palace, by the venerable 
professor of architecture, of which the inte- 
rior view of the portico exhibits one of the 
grandest conceptions we ever beheld. And 
we boldly venture to affirm that there is not 
one palace (probably never was one,) that 
possesses a portal of such truly royal dignity — 
so original in its idea, so splendid in its ar- 
chitecture, so picturesque in its effect. Mr, 
Soane has certainly been successful in his pro- 
fessional career, and has had the good fortune 
to be employed upon more than one struc- 
ture that will remain a proud monument of 
his superior ability and taste; but this gor- 
geous vision is shown only to mock our eyes 
with a scene of ideal beauty and grandeur. 
Gandy exhibits this year a drawing, a portion 
of his design for an intended palace, respect- 
ing which we can only repeat the encomiums 
we made on a former occasion; it may be 
characterised as the very poetry of archi- 
tecture—-a dream of such capricious fancy, 
splendour, and beauty, that while gazing on 
it, we absolutely seem transported to some 
other sphere. If there be any man living 
capable of embodying the conceptions of Mil- 
ton, and presenting in visible form his Pan- 
demonium,we should think that it is this artist. 
When we turn from his splendid creations to 
the designs of other architects, however grand 
or tasteful they may be, we seem to be on 
earth again. Tor instance, Mr. Parke’s de- 
sign for a palace is undoubtedly very grand, 
and possesses some beautiful and original 
features ; yet if compared with the preceed- 
ing, it almost appears common-place. At 1S, 
however, in a very superior style of design to 
what we are accustomed actually to behold ; 
and when we took at the structure now erect- 
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ing for a royal residence in St. James’s Park, 
we regard the latter with increased dissatis- 
faction. Whatever be asserted to the con- 


trary, by certain persons, there never was, at | 


any period, in this country, architects more 


capable of producing magnificent edifices ; | 


if, therefore, we do not possess fine buudings, 
it is not from any incompetency or want of 
talent in the profession. In saying this, how- 
ever, we by no means intend to imply that 
eyen as far as regards the practice of the art, 
we are at all deteriorating ; on the contrary, 
it is our opinion that within these few years, 
a4 decided and manifest improvement has 
taken place, and that architecture is every 
day receiving fresh patronage and encourage- 
ment. If, too, it cannet be denied that many 
of the new churches are most barbarous and 
despicable in point of taste, there are others 
of extraordinary beauty : among the latter, 
we may mention that at Brighton, from the 
designs of Mr. C. Barry, of which a very 
clever print has lately been published. When 
we consider the number of these edifices that 
have lately been erected, and the kind of jobs 
they are generally made, we ought, perhaps, 
not so much to be surprised that there are so 
many which are positively bad, as that there 
are so many which deserve commendation. 
Whatever those may choose to say who cri- 
ticise by rote, and consider the churches of 
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ceived our card, was appointed early in the 
last week, of course, immediately after the 
opening of the Royal Academy, a period of 
no small interest to the ins and the outs of 
that chartered monopoly of talent, which dis- 
tributes or withholds places and honours at 
its own imperious will. 

Tea and coffee were abundantly served, 
and a stranger, distracted between various 
groups in conversation, heard disjointed sen- 
tences,—the question of shall 1 help you to 
sugar? seemingly answered by pathos, vast 
conceptions, and, the polite query—do you 
take cream! mixed with miraculous forcee— 
surprising contour, until closing in with the 
ranks, and sipping the steaming Mocha, or 
fragrant souchong, the threads and shreds as- 
sumed something of the shape and texture 
ofa whole piece, and the pattern developing 
itself, every one began to form a judgment 
of the subject picture of this conversational 
tapestry. 

It has been said that artists, like the mem- 
bers of other professions, are envious of each 
other’s reputation. We are not of this opi- 
nion, touching eur living contemporaries, 
neither with reference to these, nor of any 
other body of men of intellectual pursuits. 

We live, on the contrary, in a more liberal 
age. ltogers, Moore, Campbell, Scott, Croly, 
and other sons of song divine, loudly laud 








TED 


schools, that their fame rested upon the sen- 
timent wrought upon the mind by the con- 
templation of the prints from certain of their 
works, rather than the works themselves. 
Indeed, there are some of the prints of Alex- 
ander’s battles, from the pictures of Le Brun, 
which raise our notions of the originals so 
much above their real general excellence, that 
they suffer by comparison.’ 

‘By the way,’ said a foreign gentleman, 
who has long resided here, with that open 
candour which bespeaks his knowledge of 
virtu, ‘what a school of colourists you Eng- 
lish painters are become. In looking round 
me at the great room of your public exhibi- 
tion yesterday, in company with some of my 
compatriots, recently from Paris, they ap- 
plauded your painters for their splendid 
powers as coloursts. Indeed, it was a ge 
neral acknowledgment, that you were ad- 
vancing closely upon the steps of the old 
Venetian school.” ‘And, permit me,’ said 
the medical gentleman, ‘ what opimion did 
they form of our drawing and composition /’ 
‘Why, sir,’ replied the foreign connoisseur, 
shaking his head and smiling, ‘the French 
school aim at academical correctness, or what 
may be termed classic severity of drawing 
and composition; and consider expression as 
higher attributes ofart. They, indeed, plume 
themselves upon their superior knowledge 
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Wren as masterpieces of beauty, we think | each other's fame. Byron, whose cynic | of the epic style of composition. To speak ‘ 
that there are many modern ones, by a com- | muse was wont to wage a sort of civil war | With frankness, however, I am of opinion, 

parison with which his would gain very little | on his compeers, was still applauded—a no- that they too rigidly confine themselves to ha 
There is—but no we will not speak of it just | ble chieftain in the field. the academic notions of form, and are apt to ie 
as we break off, which we must do now till But about the conversazione? Thank ye, | be betrayed into too marked an emphasis of Nee 
next week. your worships, we are too prone to measure- | expression. At the same time, I presume to i 





Portraits of Rembrant and Michael Angelo. 
1rawn on Stone by W. Farrtann, from 
Paintings by themselves. Bulcock. 

Turse specimens of lithography are among 

the best we have seen. There is a boldness 

of style and effect about them, that speaks 
forcibly of the improvement which this art 
has undergone of late years in this country. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS 
AND ARTS. 
CLL LIL 

* . . rt . . 

NO. TI.—THE ARTISTS’ CONVERSAZIONE, 
Nor that all who assembled at the apart- 
ments of our old friend were professors, either 
ot painting, sculpture, architecture, or en- 


graving ; there were several amateurs of these | 


pursuits, and a sprinkling of the members of 
other professions. Musicians and players, 
commonly bons-vivans, are to be met in their 
hours of relaxation, at the tavern banquet. 
Authors rarely congregate together. Doc- 
tors of the church meet only in convocation ; 
doctors of physie, in consultation ; and doc- 
tors of law, ex officto, in court, where we leave 
them. The professors of the fine arts alone, 
appear to be naturally gregarious, and, of all 
men, perhaps, these most delight in discours- 
ing of their own art; not, however, that they 
cannot talk of other matters, for Smcllet, who 


knew men and manners, has declared, that | 
of all professions, he had ever found painters 


the most excursive in their flights, as conver- 
Sationists, 


The evening meeting, for which we re- 





less digression. At one long table sat at 
least a score of wights, most of them known 
to fame, turning the leaves of inter-leaved 
port-folios, each exhibiting some choice en- 
graving, from the works of the old masters, 
or some specimen of the calcographic art, of 
our native school. ‘ Ilere is a Sebastian del 
Piombo,’ said an amateur; ‘I should like to 
see the original.’ £ It loses little by transla- 


tion,’ replied a sculptor; ‘1 have seen the | 


prototype in Italy.” ‘That need not sur- 
prise,’ observed a medical gentleman, whio is 
a connoisseur of accredited judgnawnt; ‘| 
could name several engravings, particularly 
of the work of the Italian school, which are so 
admirable, which raise one’s ideas of the 
pictures from which they are taken so much 
above their real desert, that disappointment 
on beholding them, after having seen the 
print, is a very common experience. Light 
and shadow, and the grace of form, may lose 
nothing by the exertions of a skilful engraver, 
and, that want of harmony, or general dis- 
agreement of effect, which is produced in 
many crude and very badly coloured pictures 
of certain masters of this school, thus trans- 
lated,is avoided by the engravers chiaro-scuro, 
and appears perfect.’ ‘ I am entirely of your 
way of thinking, sir,’ said another gentleman, 
an amateur, ‘and pray, may I ask, what is 
your opinion upon this subject, Mr. Con 

tour?’ addressing himself to a member of the 
Royal Academy. ‘ Why, sir, | am free to con- 
fess, as Sir Joshua has observed before, that 
it were well for the reputation of some paint- 
ers of the ancient, as well as of the modern 





| school is often deticient. 
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| think, that in these essential qualities of the 


higher order of composition, the English 
I may add, per- 
haps, too, that your painters, sacrificing to 
splendour of colour and effect, are ccmmmon- 
ly too indifferent on these points.” With the 
accustomed politeness of a French connois- 


| seur, however, this gentleman added, ‘ but, 


perhaps, | give my opinion, on these recon- 
dite subjects, with too much presumption.’ 
‘ Not in the least, sir,” said the seulptor; ‘I 
believe the great majority of the British art- 
ists are entirely of the same opinion;’ add- 
ing, with a certain brusqueness of manner,— 
‘If they do not agree with you, they ought; 
and I know that the same censure applies to 
too many of my own profession.’ The fo- 
reign connoisseur smiled, bowed, and, po- 
litely presenting his snuti-Lox, resumed; ‘but 
there are compositions in this exhibition, 


' which are not at all arnenable to this censure. 


The Crucifixion, by Mr. Hilton, is a proud 
exception. It is replete with fine contours 
of the human form— it is academically studied, 
and a master-piece of expression.—In pathos, 
it is awful—sublime. I could not behold it 
without being moved to tears. Your coun- 
try may be proud of a painter who has 
achieved so great an honour tor its native 
school!’ 

How delightful thought we. The man of 
cenius, whether painter, poet, sculptor, musi- 
cian, or professor of any of the fine arts, of 
whatever age or country, is affianced to the 
good and the wise of every region of the 
world, ‘This magnificient composition,’ re- 
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trophy of art, worthy the first place in a Brit- 
ish national gallery.” What were we to re- 
cord that which was added in a whisper, 
by this foreign worthy, who is sometimes 
inclined to a little playful satire, at the ex- 
pense of the great? We will be daring, and 
letit out. ‘ What sum would not your com- 
mittee of taste offer,’ whispered he, ‘ for such 
a Sebastian del Piombo as this ”’ 


} 


‘either in composition or style. 


‘And what may be your opinion of our | 
other epic painters ?” inquired the other me- | 


dical gentleman. ‘Why sir, there can be 
but one—Mr. Etty has won a wreath of glory 
too. lis Judith and Holfernes, is a revival 
of thatVenetian splendour,which bursts upon 
the beholder in more gorgeous array, than 
appears to exist in the materials with which 
it is wrought. ‘This,’ added our worthy 
eulogist, ‘is another example, that should fill | 
a conspicuous space in your National Pan- | 
theon. ‘ I’faith, I should rejoice that such a | 
scheme were proposed,’ said a painter. ‘Yes, | 
and adopted too,’ added the sculptor. ‘A | 
pantheon! then would our cunning workers | 
in marble have a fair chance of competing | 
with other schools. Pray, sir,’ addressing the | 
foreign connoisseur, ‘did you notice the 
sculpture room?’ ‘I did sir, and regret that | 
so many fine specimens of co-eval art should | 
be jumbled together in such an obsolete | 
chamber.’ Here, thought we, is a capital 
theme for a satirical hit at the omnipotent 
forty. A most significant shrug however, 
with a gentle rap on the lid of the golden 
tabuti¢re, said volumes on the subject. We, 
however, could say what this foreigner sup- 
pressed. Such a receptacle for the display 
_of such works, is a reflection upon the Royal 
Academy. It is a scandal to the arts to be- 
hold this high department of classic study— 
here ticketed at the fag end of the une shil- 
ling national sight. We venerate the insti- 
tution, aud we respect many individuals of | 
the body of which it is composed, but we do | 
think, judging of the general arrangements of | 
the works sent thither for the appreciation of | 
public judgment, that the exhibition, from | 
year to year, manifestly proves the whole a 
monopoly of painters. 

With reference to this obsolete parlour, we 
cannot avoid quoting the remark of a lively 
writer, on a visit here some three or four 
years since. ‘These marbles remind me,’ 
said he, ‘ of part and parcel of the royal col- 
lection as disposed of by the commissioners 
of the Barebones’ parliament, brought from 
the apartments above, and here ticketed for 
sale. 

We are aware of the want of the eligible 
space in this ill-constructed wing, as appro- 
priated to the purposes for which it is used ; 
but, if one half, or even more of the collec- 
tion of pictures exhibited had been rejected, 
an apartment might have been reserved for 
the display of sculpture, somewhat more be- 
coming the merits of the professors of this 
important and most elegant department of 
classic study. 

‘In portraiture,’ continued the French 
connoisseur, ‘the British school is admitted 
to hold the first rank. Indeed, no other 
people seem to have a capacity for painting 
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able judge, * may be set up as an example of | 
the perfection of portraiture. 


owned by Vandyck himself. Sir Thomas's 


living beauty and feminine grace. 
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joined the enlightened foreigner, ‘were a! the vrairesemblance. The Italians render them 


nondescript. Their contour is neither in the 
historical gusto, nor according to nature. The 
French portrait, is an ill-painted statue. The 
Engtish portrait, has nothing extraneous, 
Each is an 
individual representation of its living proto- 
type — conceived by perceptions that can 
read nature aud represent her works, with 
enough of art, to bestow what the poets give, 
—the becoming grace to truth. 

‘That whole length figure of the earl of 
Liverpool, by the president,’ continued this 


It is alone a 
school of art, and might have been proudly 


head of Mrs. Peel, is a personification of 
Phillips 
too has proved himself a master of this most 
difficult art. That fine painted bust of his, 
No. 116, a lady without a name, will perpe- 
tuate his own. The connoisseur of every 
country has but to cast a glance upon the | 
walls of this gallery, to pronounce the British 





the only portrait painters in the universe.’ 

We walked into another apartment, and 
hastened to another group. Many a specu- | 
lation upon York House, and the fitness of | 
the upper story there, for the long-talked of | 
National Gallery was largely discussed. The 
artistical gossip, however, long as the subject | 
Was maintained, was not so lengthy, as the | 
gallery proposed ; for on the authority of | 
one whose perspective views of these matters | 
has no vanishing point, it was stubbornly in- | 
sisted, that the existing gallery there, which | 
occupies only one side of the mansion, is two 
hundred and eighty-six feet, and that it is 
intended to continue it all round the grand 
Stair-case. Hence, ye richly imaginative, 
prepare for a walk in a quadrangular gallery, 
between ten thousand of the finest Corregios, 
Dominichenos, Tintorettos, Guidos, Piomibos, 
and other Os, to the extent of more than 
two thousand feet, including both sides, and 
by superticial square measure, as much space 
as will contain ha/f the whole lengths, all the 
half lengths, four times the three quarters, 
and, wkh Kit-Cats inclusive, more than 
enough to fill a catalogue of at least a thou- 
sand pages. During the first season of the 
opening this long National Gallery, it is un- 
derstood that the spectators are not to be left 
standing, but kept moving. The beef-eaters, 
who are now on board wages and in train- 
ing, are to keep the company ‘ onwdrd-on,’ 
as at a lying-in state. In short, according to 
the veracity of our reporter, (who reporteth 
all things strange with marvellous truth ;) this 
projected long gallery will require seven 
years for his Majesty’s liege subjects to march 
through, six a breast, at double quick time, 
from eleven o'clock on the forenoon, until 
five. Vivat Rex! 





Mr. Joseph Cartwright, a member of the 
Society of British Artists, has been appointed 
marine painter to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, Lord High Admiral of 
England, 
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SONNET TO CHILDHOOD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF £ PIELD FLOWERs, &c. 


SPRING-TIDE Of life and May-morn of the mind! 
Sweet season, when each tear-drop that we 
shed 
Is but as dew in some young rose enshrined— 
The soul’s bright sun beams foith, and lo, 
tis fled ! 
No darkling tempest gathers o’er our lead, 
No wintry torrent at our feet we find, 
But wreathes of Nature’s gayest flowers en- 
twined, 
And one clear summer sky around us spread. 
Oli! bexuteous season, beauteous as thou'rt 
brief, 

Oli! for one day of childliood’s careless joys! 
Then would I smile e’en yet amidst my grief, 
Quit each dull toil terat riper lite unnoys, 
"Mid youth’s delightful haunts go seek relief, 

And Jaugh at Fame with all her empty noise. 
April. H. B. 








VARIETIES. 
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Milan.—A very interesting work has been 


commenced here, entitled, ‘te most Beauti- ° 


ful Cathedral Churches,’ by Rupp. Itis im- 
possible to conceive any thing more tasteful 
and accurate than his graver; and the views 
of St. Peter’s at Rome and the Cathedral at 
Milan are truly wonderful specimens of archi- 
tectural delineation for the taste and preci- 
sion with which such a multiplicity of sculp- 
tural and ornamental details are rendered. 
There is, perhaps, no branch of art in which 
such a rapid progress has been made of late 
years, both in our country and on the con- 


_tinent, as that of architectural drawing ; and 


this is to be attributed not only to a more 
intelligent study of architecture by draftsmen, 
but to the custom now so generally adopted 
of outline plates for such subjects, which na- 
turally require the greatest delicacy and ex- 
actness of drawing on the part of the artist, 
and exhibits the profiles in all their beauty. 


St. Petersburg.—The series of military por- 
traits executed for the late emperor, by the 
English artist, Dawe, are now placed ina 
gallery erected for that purpose, in the win- 
ter palace. This magnificent apartment, 
which is constructed from the designs of 
Rossi, the architect of the superb new palace 
of the Grand Duke Michael, is situated be- 
tween the white and the marble hall; it is 
very lofty and spacious, with a vaulted roof, 
and is separated into three divisions, by co- 
lonnades, between the pillars of which are 
placed candelabra. One entrance is by a 
Staircase, carpeted with crimson velvet; an- 
other from the chapel. The first object that 
attracts the eye, is the portrait of the late em- 
peror, placed betreath a magnificent canopy, 
the draperies of which fall in folds around 
the sumptuous gold frame. The emperor is 
represented in the uniform of the Chevalier 
Guards, and the picture is admirable, with 
regard to likeness, yet is considered as too 
small for the important situation it occupies ; 
it is, therefore, intended to make a copy of it 
on a canvas of larger dimensions. Beside it 
are the portraits of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, Field-Marshal Kutusov, Barclay de 
Tolly, and the Duke of Wellington ; at a lit- 
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tle distance from these hang the likenesses of 
three hundred and forty generals; each frame 
has a tablet, with an inscription, giving the 
name of the individual, and the place and 
date of the actions in which he distinguished 
himself. There are likewise medallions, en- 
circled with wreaths of gold, recording the 
twelve principal engagements of the years 
1812, 1813, and 1814. The same dates are 
likewise inscribed over the three principal 
doors of the apartment. This gallery was 
opened with great solemnity on the ist of 
January, when the emperor and empresses, 
the Grand Duke Michael and his consort, 
with their retinue, and a vast number of mi- 
litary men were present, and examined the 
portraits ; after which, the subalterns and 
troops who had been drawn up, with their 
standards, in the white hall, and that of St. 
George*, were allowed to enter. Itis some- 
what strange, in our country, where portrait- 
painting is so much cultivated, that no pub- 
lic collection of portraits of eminent indivi- 
duals should yet have been formed. A na- 
tional gallery of this kind, properly classed, 
would form a most interesting historical pan- 
theon, presenting to view the worthies of all 
ages and professions. 


History of Turkey.—The first part of Von 
Hammer’s History of the Ottoman Empire, 
comprising a period from the first origin of 
the Osman dynasty to the fall of Constanti- 
nople,—has just appeared. The succeeding 
portions of this interesting work will contain 
the following epochs: from the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the time of Soliman the Great, 
the reign of that prince, and of Selim IT., the 
most flourishing period of the Ottoman pow- 
er; from the battle of Lepanto to the con- 
quest of Bagdad, under Murad IV.; from 
that period to the treaty of Carlovitz, 1699 ; 
to that of Hainard; and lastly, to the revolt 
of the Greeks, in 1821. For such an ardu- 
ous task, no one can be fitter than M. Von 
Hammer, since, independently of his tho- 
rough acquaintance with the oriental tongues, 
thirty years of profound study and inquiry 
directed to this subject, and travels made by 
him for the purpose of obtaing more exact 
information, and of purchasing manuscripts, 
(of which he has collected no fewer than two 
hundred relating to the histcry of the Otto- 
mans), have enabled him to amass a fund of 
Original matter. Besides this, he has been 
allowed to make researches among the ar- 
chives of the imperial library at Vienna, 
which is richer in documents relative to the 
Turkish empire than any other in Europe. 
A superior work of this description is still a 
desideratum in literature; for those hitherto 
produced have either been little more than 
mere compilations, or very partially written, 
and imperfect in other respects. Probably 
no historian since Gibbon has shown more 
research, and a more profound and thorough 
acquaintance with his subject than Von 
Hammer; while his work displays an intelli- 
sence and candour, that confer on it an addi- 
m.. This splendid apartment 1s one hundred and 


aety feet in length, by fifty-two in breadth, and has 
uted Corinthian columns of fine marble, with gilded 





Capitals. The other hail is similar in size, and in the | 
style of its architecture, but entirely white. 


| Europe had derived no other benefit from the 


tional virtue. 


the Levant, and likewise of those he made in 
Germany, Italy, France, and England, with 
the view of collecting authentic materials for 
his undertaking. 

The Bruce Manuscripts.—The fine collec- 
tion of Ethiopic, Arabic, and other oriental 
manuscripts obtained by the celebrated tra- 
veller, James Bruce, in Egypt and Abyssinia, 
were on Thursday brought to the hammer by 
Mr.Christie. They consist of nearly one hun- 
dred volumes. Among the Biblical manu- 
scripts is an Ethiopic version of the Old Tes- 
tament, in five volumes, containing the whole 
of the sacred books, except the Psalms, made 
from manuscripts used by the Greek Church 
at Alexandria, at a remote, but unknown 
period. This copy is considered unique ; 
each page is divided into three columns, and 
the MS. has a considerable number of mar- 
ginal variations. It is written on vellum, in 
very clear and beautiful characters. It in- 
cludes the Book of Enoch, which was first 
brought into Europe by Mr. Bruce. The 
three copies of it orginally belonging to him 
(one of which is in Paris, and the other at 
Oxford), are all that are known to exist of it 
on our continent. There are also in this 
collection, two copies of the four Gospels in 
Ethiopic: the Epistles and Acts of the 
Apostles in two volumes on vellum. The 
Song of Solomon in all the principal lan- 
guages of the Abyssinian empire, with a Vo- 
cabulary in each dialect. This MS. is con- 
sidered a most valuable accession to philo- 
logical literature. The Constitutions of the 
Apostles, or a collection of the Canons made 
by the first General Council (which is the 
Statute-book of the Church of Abyssinia), in 
one volume ; and the Synaxar, or History of 
the Saints venerated in Abyssinia, in four 
large vols. Among the historical MS. is the 
celebrated Chronicle of Axum, on vellum, in 
double columns. It professes to have been 
compiled from materials or records found by 
Damatious (Damascus), Bishop of Rome, in 
the church of St. Sophia, and read at the 
first council of Nice to the three hundred and 
eighteen fathers assembled there. There are 
also a variety of Arabic MSS. including the 
Koran, and some works relating to the His- 
tories of Syria and Egypt, and of the Con- 
quest of Spain by the Saracens ; a Topogra- 
phical Description of Egypt, the Course of 
the Nile, &c.; several works on Medicine 
and Natural History, and an unique Coptic 
MS. on papyrus, said to have been found in 
the ruins near Thebes, in the former residence 
of some Egyptian monks. Itcontainsseven- 
ty-six leaves, in small folio, of papyrus, of a 
dun colour, and exceedingly brittle. The 
character is neat, of the uncial kind, and con- 
sequently all in capitals, without any points 
or spaces. This MS. is supposed to have 
been composed in the second, or the begin- 
ning of the third century. It was brought 
from Scotland by Mr. Bruce, for the purpose 
of its being inspected by Dr. Woide, whom 
he permitted to copy it. Mr. Christie, on 
introducing this extraordinary collection to 


In the introduction, the au- travels of Mr. Bruce, she had been greatly 
thor gives an account of his travels through | 


enriched by his labours in obtaining these 


tare and valuable MSS., which ought to be 
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the notice of the company, observed, that if 


purchased by the nation.—No advance was 
made upon the sum at which the collection 
was put up on behalf of the proprietor, viz. 
five thousand five hundred pounds. 

Mr. Eulenstein.—We have heard, with 
considerable pleasure, the performance of this 
very ingenious artist, whe has brought the 
Jew’s-harp to a perfection of expression al- 
most incredible. It is not in this respect, 
however, that Mr. Eu enstein is alone, as, we 
believe, there isa Mr Smith, a hair-dresser, 
near Holborn, who has the power of modu- 
lating its tones in an almost equally extraor- 
dinary degree. The astonishment excited by 
Mr. Eulenstein’s performance, arises from 
the novelty of seeing sixteen of these instru- 
ments brought successively into play, and 
hearing some of the most difficult pieces per- 
formed, with a sweetness and distinctness of 
expression, scarcely to be excelled on the 
most perfect instrument. The guimbarde, in 
fact, resembles the zolian harp, brought un- 
der the control of science. 
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OXFORD, 

May 10.—Degrees conferred :— Doctor in Divinity : 
(by diploma,) Rev. J. T. James, late student of Christ 
Church. Bachelor in Civil Law: F. P. Walesby, 
M.A. fellowof Lincoln. Bachelor in Medictne, with 
license to practise, T. Heberden, Oriel. Masters of 
Arts: Rev. P. Cotes, scholar of Wadham, R. Mitchel 
Wadham; Rev. O. J. Creswell, Corpus; R. Sankey, 
scholar of Corpus; Rev. R. L. Burton, Christ Church ; 
HK. W. Bridges, Oriel; Hon. and Rev. H. Duncombe, 
All Souls; Rev. H. Hodgson, Magdalen; Rev. O. H. 
Williams, Baliol; Rev. T. Quarles, Exeter. Bache. 
dors of Arts: R. B. Wingfield, T. Fairfax, and R. 
Cartwright, Christ Church; G. F. Arthur, Trinity; 
J. Bell and W. Hind, University; H. Reytolds and 
C. Williams, scholars of Jesus ; J. Corfe, Magdalen. 

The Rev. A. Johnson, M. A. fellow of Wadham, 
has been nomitated a public examiner in Literis Hu. 
manioribus ; aud E. Field, M.A., Michel, fellow of 
Queens, an examinerin Discrplinis Mathematicis et 
Pahysicis. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 

The Rev. G, Wilkins, D.D., prebendary of South. 
well, and vicar of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, to the rec- 
tory of Wing, Rutland. Patron, the King. 

The Rey. J. Carne, B.D., of Oriel, Oxford, to the 
vicarage of Charlies, Plymouth. 

The Rev. W. Hutcheson, M.A., of St. Maryhall, 
Oxford, to the rectory of Ubley. Patron, the Earl of 
Eldon, 

The Rey. T. Baker, rector of Stanmer cum Faloner, 
Sussex, to be a canon residentiary of Chichester. 
Electors, the Dean and Chapter. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold an ordination in 
London, on Trinity Sunday; and the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln will hoid one in Cambridge, ou the same day. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tus correspondent, who dates from P. C., will hear 
from usin a week or two. 


Press of matter has obliged us to defer the conti- 
nuation of the Prairie til! our next. 
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Thermometer.| Barom. 

Day |¥#/52/35|| =¢ | State of 
ofthe |32!53\sail $s 5 the 
Month. |\25\oz/o5, OS Weather. 

i } } 

May 11 | 49/55/43) 29 81 | Pair. 
as mae Fe 40) 30 1) Fair. 
vee 13 | 47/56] 45 || 29 90! Pair. 
wees 14 | 46 | 51} 481) 4. al | Cloudy. 
° Io | 47 55 | 49} 2. = 78) Cloudy. 
‘ 16 | 53, GW | 50 50 | Showers, 

17 | 55 60 55 60 Showers. 
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The Eton Latin Grammar, with the addi- 
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